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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


‘ THE HERB GATHERER. 


SCHMIDT VON ALTHUYSEN 


BY KARL 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


“ But your wife ’" said Heintselmetz 

“TI could not allow her to be in the secret,” said the butcher, 
“for women cannot hold their tongues; and to prevent her from 
marrying again, I visited my dwelling occasionaliy. The business 
has closed much sooner than I expected, and to-morrow J shall go 
as a man should, in proper dress, to visit the widow of the bloody 
butcher.” 

Heintselmetz laughed, and shook the butcher cordially by the 
hand 
fire, and his face leaned upon his hand. 
him 

“ Cheer up, old friend ! there is much good in store for thee yet 


The doctor had seated himself upon a rough bench near the 


Ihe butcher addressed 


In my midnight ghost journeys I have discovered many secrets , 





and I tell thee I will restore Theona her child, and, still more, our 
friend Heintselmetz is mnocent.” 

They were both about to interrupt him, when he held up his hand, 
intimating silence, and continued 
Then 


* Question me no farther now I will fulfil all I say.” 


turning to the doctor, he said: ** There is many a devil wears the 
cloak of piety, old friend. Your horse is where you were taken pri- 


soner. Go with Heintselmetz to the village, and I will breakfast 


with you. Tell no man of my coming, but on the way inform my 


Bid her make 


ready for a living husband, but keep her own council till I come.” 


wife that I am living, and will soon be home again 





“It is near midnig 


mel] with a blazing pine tor 


rt,” said Tantawon, approaching Von Steim- 


h in one hand, and a large knife in the 


other. ‘It is near midnight, and the herbs must be gathered 


within the next half hour 

The doctor leaped up, and was about to follow the chief, when 
the blacksmith requested him to remain while he procured the 
plants. Following Tantawon, Heintselmetz made his way to the 


creek. The owl again screeched over his head, and flapped her 


rattling wings upon us cheek. He started as he recollected the 


words of Hans Schmuldtz ; but Tantawon, perceiving his alarm, in- 








ht by the Indian medicine-mafi to 


bed of herbs, and to give notice when any one 


formed him that the ow! was tau 
watch over the 


approached:* « 





hey gatheréd a large quantity of the weed, and returned to the 


eavern. Bidding adieu to the bloody butcher and his swarthy com- 


panions, the doctor and the blacksmith started upon their way home 


horse, and, having mounted, his friend 


Thev found the doctor's 


walked beside him. The doctor was again taciturn, for he was not 


yet fully satisfied of the innocence of his compamon. Few words 


passed between them 


intil they reached the apothecary’s shop, 
when the doctorinvited He:ntselmetz to breakfast—the two parted 


and the birds were early upon the 


It was a bright 





OOK- 





out for worms They sung gladly as they flew about the neat cot 


tages of Esop s; for in those days killing | 


ble, and the 


ttle birds was quite un 





fashion pretty songsters often flew in and out of the 


windows, conscious that they would not be harmed 





The sun was just peeping over the hills, when Doctor Otte von 


Steirmme!! was seen dow of his neat lIntle shop 


opening the wi 


The doctor was an early riser, and no matter how late he retired, 


th 


Having set the s! 





1@ morning sun was never up hbetore him 





rights, he made a decoction of a portion of the sacred herbs, and 


with the healing bitter m his hand, entered the chamber of his be- 


loved children 


Karl was already up, and preparing to renew his search after the 


} hal } ‘ } ly nm that T'} } } 
lost child He told the good old man that Theona had been awake 





nearly the whole mht, and had onlv fallen asleep since daylight 
The doctor thought it best that she should not be disturbed; s 
‘ 1 } 


aking Karl by the hand, he led nto the little parlour, where 


Hav 


al bitter, and bade 





1¢ recounted the transactions of the previous ni con 





led, he handed to his son-in-law the medu 


n drink it off 


ind that he must dru 


He then told him he had steeped a large q lantity, 
of it every night and morning 


nee of Von Stem- 


K hall a pin 


Whulst these things were going on at the reside 








me a far dil nt scene was being enacted m ane er part of the 

et town of Esopus We have already said that the houses of 
He ntselmetz and Strumbaah stood near each other, with only a 
sinmal! lane running between them. When Heintselmetz parted 


trom the doctor, he went immediately home In passing up the 


ane, he was surprised by the ar 





ol a torm crossing Nils 


wood, to watch 


behind a pile of 


] 


wn vard. He concealed himself 


tne fizure It s fence into the lane. and moved to- 


rang over the 


1 
ward the street. It passed 








so close to the blacksmith, that it 


aimost touched him, and he thought the form resembled that of the 


, have it there in less than an hou 


bloody butcher, but he was loth to discover himseli even to so for- 
midable a friend 

It walked up to the back-window of Strumbaah's house, and tap- 
ped gently upon the shutter. The pious old shoemaker was soon 
roused, and opening an upper casement, he demanded the cause of 
the disturbance 


“Is Frau Havenstein at home '” demanded the intruder, but the 
voice did not resemble that of the butcher 
* asked the shoe- 


maker, without answering the question put to him, and in a tone 


** What would you with the Frau Hayensteim ' 


that confessed no little astonisliment at the interrogation 
* Nothing ! 


You 


have betrayed yourself, Yacup Strumbaah, by your tone and man- 


said the stranger, * but I am gome there 


ner ;*’ and away he strode 


* Who are you, friend '"’ said Strumbaah 
* A man you once knew and hated.”” Then, raising his voice as 


he was about to turn imto the street, he ened, “I am Hemrich 


Roomton, the bloody butcher of Esopus!” and he disap; 
The light fell 


blown out by the wind 





ured 


from Strumbaah'’s hand into the lane, and was 
The window descended with a crash, and 
a deep groan was heard from the house 
Heintselmetz had never heard of Strumbaah’s owning a farm 
but he mstantly de 


neither had he heard of the Frau Havenstem ; 


termined to follow, overtake, and accompany the butcher: for he at 
once concluded that the question put to the pious shoemaker had 


some connexion with the cluld of Theona, though he could not 
imagine how Strumbaah could know anything of the lost babe 

He darted from the lan« , anid could just distinguish the form of 
the butcher making rapid strides toward the creek. He soon over- 
took his frend 

** 1] wish you had kept your distance for a few hours,” said Room- 


you 3 


ton; * but, since » with me, I will not drive you away. You 





are accused of kidnapping the cluld, and it os but tau it you 


should have an opportunity of placing the babe—uil indeed nt | 
living—into the arms of its mother.” 


* You cannot think the child 1s murdered said Hemtselmetz, 


trembling as the words came from bis lips 


I have 


is not murdered, 


“No; not exactly; for been dead, vou know, for three 


years, and vet Iw aiter all,” said the butcher; and 


he uttered a half-smotbered lat ih, that seemed to im) ly that it was 


no fault of his enemres that he was stil living 


* You do not know the Frau Havenstem, but I do, continned 


Roomton. “She is an artful old hag, and has only come here re 


cently. But you have not yet told me why you personated me in 


your last night's adventure 
* Because the very thought of the bloody butcher would drive per 
sons into their houses instead of out of them,” said He 


iIntseimetz 


** Tlove—most dearly do | love Theona Bhenetz, but there ts noth 
wrong in my love ] would go as far to serve her husband as I 
would to serve her When the excellent old doctor deseribed to 


me the weed he wanted, I at once determmed he should have 


I mounted my horse and rode off for that purpose. I knew it would 

make no difference whether the plant Was gathered im the tr 

quarter or at full moon. On the way, I stopped at your house 

a yoke, and to keep up appearances should any one be n 

watch. The chase you gave me has cost me my horse, but I do 
tl ourney is KAcl¥ to mane 


not care for the loss of him, since the 


Theona hay 





py 


They had now proceede s neariv a mue trom the \ ive, and 




















they were approaching a solitary house that stood a me distance 
from the road 

** In that house,” said Roomton, ** is the babe of Theona Blienetz 
or I am very much mistaken.” 

Heintse!lmetz was about t ‘ rward, whe the muiteher 
grasped his arm. ** Not so fast, my good friend, or y speed will 
lar outstrip your wit cv must be ¢ ervead whe V 
are dealing with a witch.” 

** Nonsense,” returned the biacksmith; I beheve ‘ re 
witches than I do in chosts.”’ 

‘She is a wicked old woman,” said Roomton, “and a wicke 
old woman ts full as bad as a wit We must be cautious or we 
lose the g 

sil | wil go on and knock at the door,” said He st ez 

* You shall do no such thing,” repled his compa n You 
must stav here, for] see vou are mmpradent, and | will go and mak 
an observation It ts pust g dl 1 pe i the w 
dow n this side by ascending that oid tree by 

So saying, he crossed the fence, and approached the house He 
did not ascend the tree, but, hear a child ery, he returned im 
mediately to the blacksmith 

** We are on the right scent.” said | we have treed the ] 
rascal at last. The child is here. Do vou go and inform the doc 
tor. Prepare Theona for the restoration of her child, and I will 


Away, vou have no time to 


Stay' Hark! some one comes It 1s he, by heavens!” and 





lose 


he pointed down the road, where Mrumbaah was seen hurrving 


towards the farm 


* We must make him our prisoner,” said Roomtor 


“He !” exclaimed Heintselmetz, im s irprise What has he 
to do with the stealing of the babe 

All, my frend,” returned the butcher “Tt as all bis work 

His son loved Theona, and wished to marry her. She would not 


hun. She 
Yes, 


man loved his son, and 


have marred Karl, amd voung Strumbaah became a 


drunkard The old 





streets of Albany 


hates Theona He 


died in a gutter im the 


would destrov her uf 


he could. He stole the child because he would torture her to 
deat When you have lived as long as | have, young man, you 
will know that hate in the bosom of the old never decays. Yo 

may reform a young sinner, but never an old one We must take 


some means to fou us yet 


This 


must seize tum 


him | mer, or he will contrive 
way. He | this tree, and we 


as he passes 





There was something in the manner of Roomton that told Hemt 
selmetz iis a rectio it st “ Ik owed Lhe butcher secined t« 
read men’s hearts as if he had indeed been a spirit rather than a 
man Heimtselme he 1 deep r rd for baah; and the 
piety of the old shocmaker was prover il Lattle did he imagine 
the rude but er read mah his 

Stand cried KR " s forward and seizing Strun 
baah by the arm “Stand, old boy your time has come, and v« 
must walk back to town with ¥y r hands chind you, by way of 
amusement Heimtselmetz, there, w pick your teeth for you, if 
you wish, for you will hardly be able to « vourself Don't sav 
a word Shut up We sha ear none of your nonsense 

Heintse line z was ‘ ! € sot sker, but Roomto 
st vod n, saving, i ‘ ¢ he w vheedle you inte 
good Oop iol nn, ins otal lo not stir ll come back 


So savir IK nt went to © tarm-hous knocked 





the door, and to the t who w ‘ » Herr Strat 
baah is in © roag d sent t | ee ‘ 

The door was mstantly openes Re ston walked om, and the 
next moment ¢ e ding across the ficld with the child of 
Pheona im his arn 

There, you hy poeriti ‘ t { I have und \ out at last 

l ’ w Was discoveres maker be ed that they 
woud if ape, t the it ‘ Vas not to be easily de 
ceived. Hat r the « dto ll seimetz, he bound Strumbaah 

mds behind mad drove him Kk to the town When neal 


way to Theona 


Esopus, Heimtsclmetz was sent forward to open the 





ive no doub have vour bov before noon, my 
dear s Doctor Von Stemmell, as his da ter entered the 
park l or come cheer ] expect some frie ds t 
r hlast 
My i has already told n rw they are 
At this moment a rap was hea t the door, and, without 
‘ ser, im walke ‘ cksn His eves beamed 
‘ v ind “Theor Ai ail the ckness Ol a mothers heart 
reud stacet “ treet 
\ ve found my « oxe ined she, rushing to him, ane 
rhimbyvt breast of hes ¢ t, while she searched his whole 
( ena v« ‘ ster reve *You have found mv 
‘ i Ik ‘ hav Where is he 
leant y was ul » coneeal, lor a moment, the joy he 
felt. and said, ** We have f ad him, alive ad well He w 
© he V ininutes 
faim ess \V Hk wtz Sale Theo and she reeics 
1 { ' . er feelings 
\ s ( tht nton tered with the bow m } m 
1 whe st r vered from her swoon, she was lying upon 
t { ‘ ted t er father, and her beautiful blue-eyed babe 
l ‘ ! old ras n the market-house, and sent the 
ri stable after the lev it the farm,” sand Roomtor * Now 
‘ t if \. happy 
And v ‘ ve Phe wife of Roomton entered soon 
frer with Hl Ss midt, and all breakfasied together Ihe 
butel eld ] i t na le an ninense estate, part of 
whe @ st Possess ‘ me of s descendants 
s mba 4 i a v « inapping, and sentences 
t x years | nment , but n Was so flimsy a buidu 
at te ! t ese ape and comm tied suicide bey 
‘ ’ ‘ t U tk The old 1 made er cscam 
ir t r sta 1 e never saw her aiter ‘The sacred weed 
cou tely restored Karl. and he and the blacksmith were ever 
fter sworn frends Nor did the gentle Theona forget } kind 
ness, ‘ the pttie cirecie gathered rou doctor + 
hearth, Roomton would chatter about his frend Tantawon, and the 
lovely ona would rate the blacksmith about his exploit upor 
ur butcher's rag! 





the bloody t 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


COBBETT ON MUSIC. } 


LETTER VI. 





TO THE STYDENTS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

My youns rrienps !—50.—The bold and unexpected transitions 
which I pointed out to you in my last letter, are to the ear what the | 
little morsels of quince, which you sometimes find in an apple pie, 
are to the palate ;—at least this was the opimion of a very eminent 
and well rewarded music director with whom I once sat at table. 

51.—I dare say you all remember the story of the Irishman, who 
having eater, for the first time of his life, of an apple pie thus sea- 
soned, swore by the holy frost, that the next apple pie he had at 
home should be made enterely of quinces. Now, my advice to you 
is to apply this Irishman's idea to music, and carry it cut, as they 
say in the House of Commons, by writing something which shall 
consist of nothing else but these vielent and unexpected modula- 
tions. Perhaps you may succeed in reaching the ultra-sublime ! 

52.—Let me, however, caution you to be careful not to swell out 
your pieces to an inconvenient length. Be short, and then you will | 
never be tiresome ; and remember that one of the greatest crimes 
which a composer can commit is to weary his audience. * A man 
who is t.dious ought never to be tolerated,” said one day the late , 
M. Choron to me, “ // put dans la morale,” which is as much as to 
say that he is as bad as a stinking dog in a drawing-room, where 
everybody is ready to cry, kick him out. And so he is; therefore, | 
whatever you do, avoid lengthiness | 

53.—] shall also set before you another serviceable recommenda- 


tion, and that is, to consider well, in composing the songs of your 

operas, whether some of the words of them may not admit of a par- | 
ticular eflect : for instance, suppose the words be—* They said that 
in battle my love met his death ;"’ here you may let the first words 
be sung almost in a whisper, till you come to ‘ battle ;” but be sure 
to bring ‘hat word out as loud as a blunderbuss, and fire a gun on 
the big drum immediately after it :-—then sink down again into a 
mournful undertaker’s soffa voce as you utter the words “ met his 
death.” 
not fail to write such a passage on, or immediately after, those 


Should there be any such words as * bewildered maid,” do 


words, as may give the singer a momentary appearance of being 
The public will be sure to applaud it! Never | 


raving mad! | 
doubt it ! | 
54.—Another thing | would have you do is to go to Italy, if it 
be but for six months, after you have completed your studies here ! 
This will give you a pretext for Italianizing your name in case it 
should be an inelegant one For instance, if your name be Bug, 
you may change it into Bugio :-—if Snooks, you may alter it into 
Snucw, and so on. Another advantage which you may acquire in 
Italy, will be the art of flattery 


Frenchmen are very adroiu at it, but | think the Itahans go a step 


You may learn this in France 


beyond them; and, my young friends, flattery is a most profitable 
means of acquiring favour in the eyes of a patron; and in England 


' Go on our Italian 


patronage Is much; especially im opera matters 
opera stage and look out before you at tiers of boxes which will 
stare you in the face ; and remember that almost all of these are 
let out to patrons ; and remember, also, that although the whole of 
these patrons affect to love music to their hearts, there is not a 
dozen amongst them who know much more about it than my kitehen 
poker ! Nevertheless, if you can but obtain the protection of five 
or six of the most distinguished of these patrons, your fortune is 
made !—that is to say, provided you flatter abundantly and with ad- 
dress :—for you must not manage the thing grossly : that 
for a “ Mrs. Alderman Benwease! of Blowbladder Lane ;” but it | 
They must be dealt | 


may do 


will never do for genuine highly bred people ' 
with delicately. You all remember the story of Gluck composing 
his operas with the Queen of France's picture before him, under a 
pretence thatit gave him inspiration | This now wasa delicate piece 
of flattery ; and the consequence of it was, that the queen gave him 
a hundred dueats, where she would not have given him fifty, if he 
had been a candid, plain-spoken man ! 

55.—If amongst your patrons there should ever happen to be any 
great lord, who has really musical talent, and who composes him- 
self, never encourage him to study ! because, by so doing, you point 
out to him the meaus of discovering your own deficiences'! Rather 
persuade him that God has given him a * grace beyond the reach 
of art.”’ and that study would bat trammel the effusions, which it 
could never improve! Depend on it that vou will please him more 
v this, than by pointing out his imperfections ! 

56.—I once knew a Parisian of rank, with verv considerable 
musical capacity. He had learnt the art in lis youth as people of 
quality usually learn rt, and had been all his life surrounded bv 
The consequence of this was, that lis progress towards 
Nature had 


planted music in his head, but for want of a proper course of study, 


flatterers 
a competent knowledge of it was much impeded 


he was unable to express his wWeas; and when he attempted to 
write anything down, he rarely developed it with clearness, and al- 
most always overloaded it with chromatic modulations. The con- 
sequence was that he always felt the necessity of having what 
wrote corrected by a master, and was therefore what may be termed 
a good evergreen scholar. Matters went on thus, until, one dav, , 
he involuntarily overheard a conversation between his master and 


another professor, m which be found himself treated as an ignora- 


mus. Chance had now put him in possession of a secret; and it! 


stirred him toa sudden and singular resolution. He announced 


) } 


his intention te travel, and actually went to a German capital, a 


| walk alone 


i singers practising their voices as they pass along 


‘long way off, where he applied to a celebrated master to teach 
‘him composition. As he concealed his name and rank he was 
| taught like any common person. After working more than two 
years at counterpoint, he got as far as quodricinium, and was able 
to knock it about pretty well. He then returned home. But a 
monstrous change took place on his arrival there. He could now 
He looked over some of his old corrected productions, 
and burnt them in pure shame ; for they were full of faults which 
his former masters had abstained from pointing out, lest they 
should disgust him with their instruction. He found also that 
many, whom he had been accustomed to regard as doudle stout, 


turned out on examination te be no better than small-beer. In a 


word, he was no longer a patron; and this was a dead loss of a |! 


good three hundred pounds a-year to the Italians of Paris. There- 
fore, I say, take warning, and never advise a patron to study. Look 
at the compositions of Prince Louis of Prussia. Had he been the 
son of a tradesman, he would have been known all over the world 
as a great genius; for he was largely endowed with musical talent. 
When young he wrote with all the freshness of youth, and with 
two faults very common to it, namely, an impatience which pre- 
vented him from developing his thoughts with sufficient perspi- 
| cuity, and an exuberance of fancy which led him on from one idea 
to another, until his pieces became, not only extravagantly long, 
but destitute of that combination and proportion which serve to 
give unity to a composition. Poor man! I wonder that he ever 
wrote as well as he did ; for he lived in the midst of a set of court 
parasites, who were day and night swearing that his compositions 
were unimproveable. Had he reflected a moment he might have 
known this to be a lie; because he was obliged, in revising his 
works, to have recourse to the assistance of a master. The master, 
too, af he had chosen it, might have told the prince, that there is 
no royal road to music any more than to mathematics. But this 
would have been bad policy! This pupil would in all probability 
have revolted at the truth; for truth you know is * a dog which 
must to kennel’ in this world! It was, therefore, a great deal 
more prudent to confirm the opinion of the courtiers, and secure by 
that means a personage whose station in life, would oblige him to 
pay highly for help, and who would everlastingly stand in need of 
it. It was thus that the prince remained in comparative ignorance ; 
but nevertheless prodigiously well satisfied with himself all the 
while, and cock-sure of immortality ! 
57.—Now I earnestly recommend you to follow this line of con- 
duct if you should, any of you, get hold of a powerful patron, who 
has a mania for musical authorship. Flatter him delicately and 
without stint, and it will be your own fault 1f you want money 
58.—Treasure up this advice; for believe me neither your 
fathers nor your mothers ever gave you any so good in their lives! 
But mind! act on it only in case you wish to become fashionable 
:; 3 


you aim at a higher mark, vou must pursue an entirely different 


composers—favourites with the public—darlings of the day 
plan of operation. Perhaps on some future occasion I may tell 
you what I hold that plan to be ; but it is beset with so many dif- 
ficulties and privations; it requires so much patience, labour and 
long suffering ; and draws with it the chance of so much disappoint- 
ment and mortification, that ] have not the heart to communicate 
it at present. Perhaps it were better that you should rest con- 
tented with the hope of a bright summer existence, than attempt 
to obtain anything more durable. ‘That will at least bring with 1 
a harvest of solid money : and how much preferable is this to the 
recompence of a truly great composer, which rarely comes in any 
other shape than that of a laudatory inscription on his grave-stone! 
This is as true as that my name is—Witiiam Cosrerr 


Kensington, 17th June, 1833. 














EEE — — _ — 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 
BAGDAD CITY. 
**] vuink,”’ savs Mr. Fraser, *‘ in his interesting travels, just 


published, ** of all places I ever was in, it 1s the most remarkable 
for every unaginable sort of noise, and its inhabitants the most in- 
| tolerably obstreperous. ‘The room I now occupy has a balcony 
over the street, with two windows ; so that everything that passes 
under, 1s as well heard as if it were gomg on in the room. Before 
day | have a concert of cocks and hens from a neighbouring yard ; 
by the lively beat of the * rererllez’ from the Se- 
poys’ quarter, which, in its turn, rouses a host of dogs; these keep 
up a very industrious running bass of barking tll the donkeys begin 
to bray By that time the neighbouring Arabs, who have been 
driven into the town by the disturbed state of the country bevond 
its walls, have shaken their ears, and begin to drive out to pasture 
the flocks of sheep and herds of cattle and camels they have brought 
in with Assuredly Arab sheep and cattle have 
the deafest ears to the voice of the charmer of any animals on earth, 
or they are grievously abused by their drivers ; for such a routing 
! he beasts to move along, I never 


this is followed 


hem for security 


and roaring as ts made to inc 
heard in anv other place 

* By that time the rest of the biped in! 
Tork shoties silently along, 
any Vv M trespass upon the 
Arabs—av, this street 


The 
nor do the Christians or Jews 
but there 
is their very thoroughfare, and here 
und evervwhere thev rush along im droves, like the less brutal ani- 
mals they drive or ride, 
maimtaming a conversation at the 


astir 


ibitants are 


quite { 





commit sense of hearing ; 


are more 
halloomg to each other and to all they pass, 


often top of their tremendous 


voices with some equally clear-piped brother, at a quarter of a mile’s 


distance , as to approde hing nearer, for convemence or communica- 


tron, thev never dre 





um of sucha thing ; lungs are cheaper than legs, 





it Is clear, at least, in Bagdad hen there is—but I spare vou the 
further detail of town-criers—saints routing out their pealing eyacu- 
lations, beggars and bakeers thundering forth their petitions in the 


name of Allah and the Prophet; and, worse then all, professed 








In short, Hat- , 


| 


| 


chett’s, in Piccadilly, when all the mails and coaches are under des- 
patch—Cockepur-street and Charing-cross, when the season is full- 
est and the cries are loudest—or Smithfield on a special market- 
day—or Billingsgate, or all of these together, must strike and yield 
the palm for variety and intensity of noise, to Bagdad, the true legi- 
timate successor of Babel. - 
| + The white asses and black negroes, though not so noisy, attract 
jequally the attention of travellers. For the former,” says Mr. 
Fraser, “* there is quite a craze here—white is your only colour for 
a donkey, and you scarcely meet any person of respectability, man 
or woman, mounted on anything else than these spotless quadru- 
peds—except, indeed, the more w arlike classes, who despise any- 
thing under the grade of an Arab steed. Most of the learned and 
|, holy professions prefer the meeker animal, and so do all the ladies; 
so that the number in use is very great ; and as women of the higher 
‘\ranks seldom move without a multitude of attendants similarly 
mounted, when such a visit is made at the house of a neighbour, 
the braying concert becomes intolerable. These asses are, I be- 
lieve, of a particular breed, and fetch very high prices—from foriy 
to fifty pounds sterling being no uncommon sum for one of great 
size, good blood, and fine paces. ‘They are magnificently capari- 
soned, and every one of the poor animals has its nostrils slit, a prac- 
tice prevalent also in Persia, and which is said to make them longer 
winded. Heaven knows their wind is long enough when they be- 
gin to bray 
* The rage for black slaves here is quite as universal as that for 
white donkeys, and, judging trom appearances, I should suppose 
that the uglier they are, the more they are valued—like an Isle 
of Skye terrier, whose beauty consists in its especial and perfect 
ugliness. These dark beauties, male and female, come chiefly 
from Madagascar and Zanebar, and are supplied for the most part 
by the Imaum of Muscat—a very stanch and worthy ally of ours, 
in whose hands nearly all the trade rests. ‘They are all thick |ip- 
ped, have broad faces, high cheek bones, exceedingly depre ssed 
noses, small peaked chins, staring white eyes, and atrociously black 
Here you find them greatly preferred to all others as ser- 
The streets swerm 


skins 
vants, both in the harem, and for other offices 
with them, and their glossy skins, fat shining faces, and gay appa- 
rel, lead at once to the conclusion that they fare well ; a fact suffi- 
ciently notorious, from the well-known partiality of Turks, in 
common with most Orientials, towards their slaves; and the im- 
pudent swagger, and not unfrequently imsolent language of the 
' dark rogues, as they pass you in the street, leaves no doubt of their 
being the spoiled favourites of some over-indulgent master. The 
enjoyment of this species of luxury is, however, confined to the 
faithful ; no Christian or Infidel, of whatever caste, being by law 
permitted to own any slave." 








THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


The Baltimore Clipper tells a good story, of which the following 
is the substance :-—A board of ** School Commissioners,” 


who en- 
cumber a consequential little village in Maryland, bemg in want of 
a teacher, advertised in the newspaper for ** a well-disposed, moral 
man, who could teach the dead languages, and did not drink whis- 
key or chew tobaceo.”’ After a fortnight of this advertising had 
elaborated, a raw-boned Yankee made his appearance, with a 
knife and a pine-stick in ‘one hand, and a Cape Cod protection, 
alias a cake of gingerbread, in the other, and held the following 
dialogue with the committee aforesaid 

* Well, sur,” said the chairman, eveing the candidate from head 
to toot, “do you possess the necessary requisites lor a public 
school teacher 

**] guess I do,” said Slick, whittling his stick 

* Do you understand Latin,” asked one of the committee men, 
a Dutch farmer 

“T guess I do,” replied Slick, again rounding the end of the 
stick with the knife 

* Well, let's hear some of your Latin,” said the chairman 

“Quambo hic squashium et punkinitun logum,” said Slick, 
drawing his coat sleeve slowly under his nose. 

* Humph!” exclaimed the Dutchman, * ist dat Latin? 
te author!” 

* Josephus,” replied Slick ; “he says in his life of Governour 
Hancock, Sic transit gloria Monday morning—Hancockibus quad 
crat demonstrandum.” 

*Dat’s goot,”’ exclaimed the Dutchman, rubbing his hands. 
“tere never was better Latin!” 

** Now, sir,” said the chairman, “I suppose you understand geo- 


Who's 


yer 


graphy 

“IT guess | do,” said Slick, sharpening the end of his stick 

* How far have you been !” 

* As far as the Deestrict of Columby.” 

** What state is it in!” 

“A state of desperation 2 

** What latitude are we '” 

* According to the thermometer we're ten degrees below zero ™ 

** Which is the most western part of North America!” 

“Cape Cod.” 

“Good. Now, sir, let us see how far vou have studied mathe- 
matics. What's the area of a square acre of land ' 

* That depends upon the quality,” replied Slick snapping the 
blade of his knife 

* Well, suppose it to he good corn land !” 

“ Why, then, it depends upon the number of hills?” 

* Sav—five hundred.” 
ght as well tell a feller how many grains vé 





* Guess vou n 


lant to the hull 

“ Five.” 

« Then, according to Euclid, it would be seven hundred and fortv- 
two feet horizontally perpendicular.” 
* Excellent Pray, where are you from '” 

** Staunton, down im the bay state—and I can do most anything.” 
“No doul but there is one thing which you cannot do—vou 


cannot humbug us; 





you may go.” 


addicted to drink 


his 


rextremely ill with a fever, a consultation was held im h 


CONSULTATION OF PHYSICIANS.—A man much 





mg, ber 
bed-chamber by three physicians, how to * cure the fever and abate 
* Gentlemen,” said he, * I will take half the trouble 


the thirst " 
off your hands, fever, and I will abate the thirst 


you cure the 
myself.” 

AN apsconpeER TAKEN.—Mr. Trotter, baronial 
Meath, who absconded with one thousand two hundred pounds, was 


recently taken on board an American passenger vessel in Dublin 


constable of 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

In the marriage pageant twelve artificial horses of admirable 
mechanism, covered with cloth of gold, and ridden by young noble- 
men, attracted deserved attention. They were succeeded by six gal- 
leys, which sailed into the hall, each rich as Cleopatra's barge, 
and bearing on its deck two seats, the one filled by a young cava- 
lier who, as he advanced, carried off from among the spectators, 
and gently placed in the vacant chair, the lady of his love. A 
splendid tournament concluded these rejoicings.”’ 

Francis was far inferiour to his young bride both in person and 
in mind, and is described as being of a sickly constitution, and of 
a shy, timid, reserved, but affectionate and kind disposition. They 
were fond of each other, for they had been brought up together 
from infancy, with a knowledge that they were destined to pass 
their lives together. Francis did not survive his marriage more 
than two years, and during that time Mary treated him with ™- 
variable tenderness and respectful attention. At this period of her 
life, Mary was distinguished by the title of ** La Reme Dauphine.” 

Soon after the celebration of Mary's nuptials, Queen Elizabeth 
ascended the English throne ; being a Protestant, the See of Rome 
and the French and Spanish courts refused to acknowledge her ; 
and Mary, being indisputably the next heir, was persuaded. or 
rather was commanded by the king of France, her father-in-law, 
and the Guises, her uncles, to assume the title and arms of queen 
of England. A fatal mistake, of which she could not then calcu- 
late the consequences, but which, by first arousing the jealousy 
and hatred of Elizabeth, led the way to her own destruction. 

In July, 1559, the dauphin succeeded to the throne, by the death 
of his father, Henry II. (who was accidentally killed in a tourna- 
ment,) and in the September following, Francis and Mary were 
solemnly crowned at Rheims, king and queen of France. But the 
health of the young king was already rapidly declming, and in a 
few months afterward he expired at Orleans, whither he had been 
carried for the benefit of the air. Almost the last words he spoke 
were expressions of tenderness and confidence towards his queen, 
whom he earnestly recommended to the care of his mother and his 
brother. Francis was in his eighteenth vear when he died, after a 
reign of about a year and a half. Mary is described by an eyewit- 
ness as a ** sorrowful widow,” and appears to have lamented her 
husband very sincerely; indeed, without attributing to her any 
very passionate regard for her boyish consort, she could not be in- 
sensible to the loss of one who had loved her from infancy, and by 
whose death she was left to feel herseli a stranger and an intruder 
in the land which had been the scene of her youthful happiness ; 
of which she had been the crowned queen. Catherine de Medicis, 
intent upen her own ambitious projects, now viewed her with 
“jealous leer malign Mary had, in early life, wounded the 
vanity of Catherine by boasting of her own descent from a “‘ hundred 
kings,”’ which was supposed to reflect upon Catherine's descent 
from a family of Florentine merchants (the Medici.) This offence, 
probably unintentional, had rankled in Catherine's vindictive mind 
Mary’s uncles, the princes of the house of Guise, had been banished 
from court: all things were changed around her. In this situation 
she formed the resolution of returning to her native kingdom, but 
it was aresolution made with regret and executed with reluctance 

The heads of the reformed party in Scotland, or, as they were 
called, the ** Lords of the Congregation,” had entered into a treatv 
of peace with Queen Elizabeth—* the treatv of Edinburgh,” as it 
is called in historv; and when this was sent over to Marv to be 
ratified by her, she found that by the sixth article she was bound 
to resign all right and title to the throne of England ‘for ever,” 
and she absolutely refused to subseribe to a condition which ap- 


peared to her so unjust and so degrading. After much reluctance 
and hesitation, she at length exuressed herself content to resign all 
title to the English crown as long as Elizabeth or her heirs existed ; 
but since she was by birth and by law, and in the eyes of all Europe, 
the next heir, she would not consent to sign away her unalienable 
rights, and at the same time those of her posterity. Elizabeth com- 
manded Nicholas Throckmorton, her ambassador in France, to wait 
on the Scottish queen, and press upon her the expediency of ratify- 
ing this treaty. But Mary was firm, although her firmness was 
tempered with courtesy and gentleness. ‘ Though the terms,” 
said she, alluding to the late wars between the two countries, 
* wherein we have stood heretofore have been somewhat hard, vet 
I trust that from henceforth we shall accord together as cousins and 
eood neighbours. I mean to retire all the Frenchmen from Scot- 
veen my sister, and miscon- 





jand who have given jealousy 





tent to mv sebjects; so that I will leave nothing undone to satisfy 
all parties, trusting the queen, my good sister, will do the hke, and 
that from henceforth none of my disobedient subjects shall find aid 
OF support at her hands.” 

Throckmorton wished to discover whether she intended to pur- 
nt measures with regard to the Scottish Protestants. 





sue any viole 
who were inclined at once to dread and to contemn their Roman 
Catholic queen. The spirit, intelhgence, and firmness of Mary's 
reply appear extraordinary in a gi 

repeated by Throckmorton himself, who was little inclined to favour 


1 of eighteen ; but her words are 





her. “I will be plain with you,” said she ; ** the religion I profess 
I take to be the most acceptable to God; and, indeed, I neither 
know nor desire to know any other. Constanev becometh al! peo- 


ple well, but none better than princes, and such as have rule over 


realms, and especially in matters of religion. I have been brought 
up in this religion, and who might credit me in anything if I should 
show myself light in this case’ I am none of those that will change 
their religion every year ; but I mean to constrain none of my sub- 
jects, though I could wish that they were as I am ; and I trust they 
shall have no support to constrain me." Mary had sent to demand 
of Elizabeth a free passage to her own country; it was a mere 
point of courtesy and etiquette usual between one sovereign and 
another, but it was refused ; and Throckmorton, in another confe- 
rence, attempted to explain the reason of this refusal, again reter- 
ring to the treaty of Edinburgh to justify his mistress, whose con- 
duct on this occasion, arising from exasperation and jealousy, was 
inexcusable and mean, as well as discourteous. Mary replied to 
the representations of the ambassador with infinite dignity and 
spirit. * There is nothing that doth more grieve me than that I did 
so forget myself as to require of the queen, your mistress, that fa- 
vour which I had no need to ask. I may pass well enough home 
to mine own realm, I think, without her passport or license; for 
though the late king, your master, used all the impeachment he 
could both to stay me and catch me when I came hither, vet vou 
know, Monsieur |’ Ambassadeur, I came hither safely, and I may 
have as good means to help me home again. It seemeth that the 
queen, your mistress, maketh more account of my disobedient sub- 
jects than she doth of me, their sovereign, who am her equal in de- 
gree, though inferiour in wisdom and experience, her nighest kins- 
woman, and her next neighbour.’ She repeated her refusal to 
subscribe to the treaty of Edinburgh, and gave her reasons in the 
most forcible, but at the same time the most courteous terms ; de- 
nying all intention to wrong or offend Elizabeth, and amply apolo- 
gizing for the assumption of the crown and arms of England during 
the life of her late husband ; she reminded the ambassador, that 
since that time she had neither borne the arms nor used the title of 
England. ‘* Methinks,” she said, “these my doings might ascer. 
tain the queen, your mistress, that what was done before was done 
by commandment of them that had power over me ; and also, in 
reason, she ought to be satisfied, seemg I now order my doings as 
I tell you.” 
When Mary embarked at Calais in August, 1561, with a cortége of 


But Elizabeth was neither to be pacified nor satisfied 


noble and distinguished persons, (among whom were three of her 
uncles, the Duke d’Anville, son to the constable Montmorenci, the 
historian Brantome, and the poet Chatelard, her four Maries, from 
whom she had never been separated, and several French ladies of 
distincticn,) Elizabeth sent out vessels to intercept her; but she 
passed them in a thick fog, and thus escaped. The grief, almost 
despair, with which Mary took leave of her adopted country is well 


known. She stood upon the deck, gazing through her tears on the 


fast receding shore, and when might came on she caused a couch to 
“Tam 


be spread for her on the deck, and wept herself to sleep 
| } 


so far unlike the Carthaginian Dido,” said Marv on this occasion, | 


“that she looked perpetually on the sea when -Eneas departed, 
while all my regards are for the land.” 

Marvy landed in Scotland on the twentieth of August. and when 
we consider the distracted state of the country, and the characters 
of those with whom she was henceforth to be surrounded, we mav 
easily excuse the sensations of terrour and sadness with which she 
approached her capital. The poverty of the country struck her, 
who had so lately left the fertile plains of France, with a feeling of 


disappointment. The weather was wet and * dolorous , 
serenade of bagpipes with which the populace hailed her seems 
to have greatly disconcerted her polished attendants ; 
took everything in good part, and after awhile she so far recovered 
her gayety, that the masks and dancing, ‘the fiddling” and “* un 
comely skipping,” she introduced into Holyrood House, gave great 
offence to John Knox, and the rest of the grave Reformers ; though 
thev might have been forgiven, one would think, to a young and 
beautiful queen who was * brought up in joyousness.” 

Marvy was warmly attached to her own religion: the truth and 
excellence of the reformed doctrines were not understood or ap- 
preciated by her; she was shocked by the sacrilegious destruction 
of the ancient cathedrals and monasteries, and disgusted by the ex- 
cessive austerity of the Presbvterians ; she vielded, however, to 
what she could not help, and her conduct in this respect 1s one of 
the disputed points already alluded to. Some historians assert 
that Marv merely endured the ascendancy of the reformed party, 


with the secret intention of crushing it the moment she had the 






ower to do so, and exterminating those who adhered to it. Others, 
} g 


appealing to the moderation she b ad already expressed, and to the 
natural kindliness of her disposition, deny the truth of this accusa- 


tion. The le ading men in Scotland at this time were, Mary's natu- 


ral brother, the Lord James Stuart, afterward the earl of Murray, a 


very able and accomplished man, but artful, ambitions, and devoted 
to the English interesis : the earl of Morton. who was of a crue 1, 
rapacious, and factious disposition ; Sir William Martiand of Le- 
thington, the secretary of state. a learned man : nd profound poli- 


head of the 


, 


these were of the reforme d persuast Att 
Catholics were Gordon earl of Huntley, Hamilton duke 
Chatelherault. and his son the earl of Arrat 

the earl of Murray, to whom Marv, 


tieian ; 


Rom 





‘ 
But the principal 


smidance of affairs rested with 


n the commencement of her reign, trusted in heitly : the chef 
power was possessed by the Reformers, and most of the members 
of the privy council were Protestants. Pothwel!, who became ai 


terward to fatally conspicnons, was at this time regarded as a 
nowerful nobleman, retar rthe « held under the former 


-overnment. but not regarded with favour in the court of Mary : he 
" 


1@ and violent man, as wicked and crafty as he was 





he was a 
violent. and described as one of the ughest men in existence 
To be continued 


and a, 


| 
but Mary 
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Lone have t 


he wisest 


THE YOUNG 


lips confese'd 


That minstrel ones are far from wrong 


Who 


** point a moral” 


Or vield a sermon u 


So be 


it! 


1a song 


Listen ve who will, 


And, though my harp be roughly strung 
Yet never shall its lightest thrill 
Offend the old or tamt the young 


Mark me ' 


The 


I ne'er presume to teach 


man of wisdom, 





ray and sage 





*Tis to the growing | would preach 


From moral text and mentor page 


First, I would bid thee 


As leading star m v 


cherish trath, 


irtue s tram 


Folly may pass, nor tarnish youth, 


But falsehood leaves a poison stair 


Keep watch, nor let the burning tide 
Ot impulse break from all control 


The best of 
To steer it clear from errour’s shoa 


vearts nee 


One wave of passion's 


ds pilot rh rude 


boiling flood 


May all the sea of life disturb ; 
And steeds of good but fierv blood 
Will rush on death without a curb 


Think on the course ve fain would r 
And moderate the wild desire 


There's many a one would drive the s 


Only to set the worl 


Shght not the one of | 


Because no star ado 


The lark soars highest 


d on fire 
nest worth, 
rns hia breast 


from the earth, 


Yet ever leaves the lowest nest 


Heed but the bearing of a tree, 
And if it vield a wholesome fruit 


A shallow, envio 


s tow 





los he 


Who spurns it for its forest root 


Let fair humanity be 
lo fellow man and 
*Tis nobly tau, 


Mercy is G 


! 
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meanest brute 
code's d vue— 


attritute 


The coward wretch whose hand and heart 


‘ 





war to torture 


Is ever first to quail ar 
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noght below 


t 
d star 


From sh rhtest pain or equal font 


Be not too ready to condemn 


The wrong thy brothers may have done ; 
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eve 





For human faults 


too harshly cer 


Live that thy voung ar 


Can think of death without a sigh 


And t 


assured that lif 


ask—* Have I none’ 


isure them 


ud glowing breast 


es best 


Which tinds us least afraud to di 
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Oh' music! gentie m 


Come 


re s magic th 


where thou wilt 


(lr on the battle pla 
The wild harp hath a witching spt i] 


About its silver strings 


it 

usi 

V strain; 

, in lady's bower, 


in 


Can aught on earth excel the charm 


Its pensive breathing flings’ 





is music's, gentle music's power, 


That steals the list’ning soul away, 


Till man, entranced in rapture’s dream, 


Forgets he wears a form of clay 


Oh! music! 


I have seen the war 


With « 


And white 


lust upon his tir 


stirring music ' 


steca rest 


‘ d limbs, 


foam on his chest ; 


Stretch’d, quivenng with many a wound, 


I pon the red sod lying ; 
His rider leaves him, for he deeme 


The gallant charger dying ; 


But hark! 


he hears the 


He starts, he shakes 


Musu 


And bri 


Oh" muse 


bold musi 


mighty m 


» trumpet’s blast, 


his clotted mane 


' tires his blood, 
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aa 
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Thou art all of bliss on earth; 
Thou giv’st the lovers’ moonlight tale 
And poets’ song their birth 
There’s not a heart, however rude, 


However base it be, 
But hath some slender string that yields 


An answering tone 


t 


With promised music | 
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taste of the bl 
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No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cat 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to mesert, 
No glue to join; his little beak was all, 


And vet how neatly finished 


Fondly, then, 


We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE WORSHIPPERS OF LUCIFER AND HESPERUS. 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION.* 


BY JEAN PAUL 


Noruine causes s0 much strife and hatred on earth, as that 
which is farthest from it, namely, heaven and heavenly things 
This was the case in Hesperia. The author of this essay has 
looked in vain for this country on the best maps of Greece, but 
was lucky enough to find it laid down on a map of very old date, 


is the owner of several controversial tracts, published by the two 


which formerly belonged to Don Quixote’s library likewise 
religious sects which divided the country, and some account of 
their long-standing and fierce disputes may prove useful and 
interesting 

The Hesperians, like many other nations of antiquity, wors lipped 
the stars—a superstition of which we still see traces in our rever- 
ence for the high dignitaries who wear that ornament on their 
breast. They looked upon Venus, the evening star, which the 
Locrians also took as their coat of arms, as the first and most brilhant 
of allthe hosts of heaven. Unluckily, however, their goddess gave 
them a worse apple of contention than that which she herself won 


Ida. 


sometimes appears as the evening and 


on Mount The Janus-like doubleness of this planet, which 


ometimes as the morning 
star, was not known to the astronomers of that early day, so that 
all Hesperia was speedily broken up into two parties, the one of 


the star of morning, and the other as 


whith worshipped Venus as 
that of mght. ‘The partisans of the morning star lived in South 
We 


views of the two sects with as 


Hesperia ; those of the evening star in North Hesperia shall 


seek to state the different much 


fairness as possible. ‘The whole of the south preferred their cool 


and pleasant night to the hot and weary day, and looked upon the 
sun as the god of hell, whose fierce beams gave them, in this life, 


a foretaste of future torments. ‘They therefore looked upon Hes- 


perus (or Venus, as the evening star) as the only true eatholic 
planet, and their saviour from the angry sun, whom he chased be- 


fore him into the depth of ocean. ‘They complained that the sun 


dazzled their eyes, for which a gentle darkness was so wholesome 


and made them look as black as the devil himself. For this reason, 


they delighted in night. ‘They built a city devoted to the we rship 


of Venus, called Caphia, where divine services began at vespers 


and lasted till matin-song. ‘The worshippers of the morning star 


took oecasiongirom the name of this city, to call the He sperians 


*aphasts ; and these, not to be behindhand with them, nicknamed 
their adversaries Luciferans ; by which they meant, children of the 


devil, as Lucifer was the forerunner of the flaming sun. ‘The others 


were well contented with the name, saying, that Lueier, when 


translated, meant (ight-bringe) Now, the Paplists were greatly 
opposed to the spread of light, because it destroyed their beloved 
darkness They worshipped, beside 3, the stars that rose near 
Hesperus, and each would choose one to be his patron and saint ; 


one would take the bear, anovher the eagle, a third the 





hi 
fish, and many, the virgm. It was very natural that they should 
feel this reverence for the stars and planets that they saw every 


might lighting up the firmament over their heads. Every one had 


its name, and if there was any part of the sky vacant, faney 


supphed what was wanting. ‘The longer and brighter the days 


grew, the less did they see of these heavenly influences. They 


beheved farther that everv shooting star was swallowed up by one 


or the other of these mystic signs, and its virtues appropriate d by 


those who chose that sion for their patron Thev beheved that the 


great Decanus,t or spirit of the stars, ke ptecount of all their acts of 


worship, and that they might themselves, after death, be trans- 
formed into a star, to shine and be reverenced like the others. The 
evening star, the queen of all these lesser lights, and the only one 


which sometimes shone by day, even when the fierce sun was near 
appeared to them sometimes with full and kindly lustre, at other 


times, wearing the semblance of horns, which they supposed to be 


the horn of plenty, and that of lorpheus. At other times, the 


star of eve seemed to move gradually back towards the hn, and 
be swallowed up by it, so that it did not appear again for several 
months. This they fancied was owing to their sinfulness, and 


of anot 


therefore ordained long fasts, prayers, and processions, and d 
cease supplicating their patrons, the stars, till Hesperus again 1p- 
peared, and looked down on them brighter and more beautiful with 
each succeeding night 


Now it happened that the feasts and rejoicings of the North 





Hesperians, or worshippe rs of the morning star, came at the very 
season of the Paphists mortifications,t inasmuch as then the morning 
star arose, the herald of the sun, which brought them light. and 


life, and motion. 1 do not find so much information as to these 


Lutherans in the chronicles, perhaps, because their opinions and 


worship were much simpler. I have found, however, that they 


looked upon the sun as the author of light and heat, the two most 
precious things in their cold northern country, and reverenced the 
morning star as its forerunner. As for night and the stars, which 
their neighbours worshipped as saints, they never troubled their 


heads about them. As there was not much to be seen at nicht, 


and nothing to do, they slept through it. It is proper to state, 


that a schism arose at the north, and that a part of the Luciferans 


* Itis, perhaps, hardly worth while to say, that this fine allegory refers 
to the disputes between the Catholic and Protestant churches, and that Pa- 
phist and Luciferan sound very much like Papist and Lutheran. 

t Decanus (in English, Dean) was the original name of the three great 
Spirits supposed to preside over the Zodiac, 

+ Lent 


soon separated from their brethren,* and chose to call themselves ! 


Phosphorists ; phosphorus being, as is well known, another name 
for the morning star. Luckily the difference was soon healed up. 
It happened once that the two sects were celebrating the feast of 
Love, and the Luciferans sat at one end of the table, and the Phos- 
phorists at the other (they would eat and drink with each other, but 
not witha Paphistt) ; some one remarked that it was a pity they were 
separated, as they both meant the same thing; and, after all, phos- 
phorus meant light-bringer in Greek just as much as Lucifer did 


in Latin. ‘This proposal was agreed to by all, and they promised 
that thenceforward they would always celebrate their feasts together + 
We hardly need say, that the strife between north and south soon 


' The 


two sects were neighbours—nay, sometimes there would be a little 


waxed warm ; for when did a religious dispute fail to do so 


Paphist congregation in a town of Luciferans, and the reverse 
The planet Venus favoured the controversy, by appearing half the 
time in the morning, and as often in the evening. For six months 
her morning light was oil to the Luciferans’ fire of zeal—for six 
It was not long 


before both parties grew furious ; hard names were soon exchanged, 


months she fed the flame of the Paphists’ ardour 
though they did not get to hard knocks. We would merely remark, 
that something of the same kind may be found in the history of 
Christianity, but of a milder character, since all the quarrels among 
us Christians have been speedily ended by such gentle measures as 
peasants’ wars, iInquisitions, confiscations, seatlolds, dragonades, 
and the like; and the blood thus shed, like oil, soon smoothed the 
waves of controversy. In Hesperia, they made up for not shedding 
blood, by spilling an unheard-of quantity of ink ; and if their swords 
were not sharpened, their pens were. ‘The more they wrote, the 
fiercer they grew; for, at every line, they got more and more con- 
vineed of the soundness of their own views. For it is asettled fact, 
that a theologian is not freed from his bile by discharging it all at 
his adversary in a book; on the contrary, the more he parts with, 


the faster it increases on him. I will mention a“few of the argu- 


ments by which northerns and southerns used to support their opi- 
nions, and the rather, because they are chiefly assertions, and not 


reasons, and may perhaps make us smile, now that we see the folly 


of their quarrels. ‘The Luciferans said boldly and briefly: ** You 
Paphists worship only the star of darkness, beeause you hate the 
light ; and like moths, singe your wings—not by the clear light of 


day, but by the dirty flame of a candle 


dav, 


You had rather sleep all 
and sing hymns at might, and send out a Propaganda to make 
converts to your lazy rel 


You 


candles in your chure 


rion, than get up at sunrise, and work as 
and make up for it 
ves—like rats, that hate suns! 


we do shun the light of day, 


with the 


une, but live on 


tallow The Paphists were at no loss for an answer, and used to 


tell them, ** That sun, of which you are so proud, is eclipse d as 


well as the it our Venus never ts. Our star often has a 


moon, b 


court around her, made up of the saints and purified souls who have 


just come from the fires of sunset, which was a purgatory through 


. 
which vou had to pass before reaching the heaven where Venus 


shines; and that Lucifer was only another name for the devil 
soswer that!” they would sav; * but, even if you could answer it 


you would be accursed yust the same!" ‘This state of things went 


on for some hundreds of years, and of course a certain change 


took 


place tn both parties Both parties seemed to grow more careless 


as to their own chureh, though they ke pt on hating each other as 


sordially as ever Their attachment to their rel: t to | 


nons go « 


omewhat a matter of form; and, after a time, almost t iw OnlV dis 


tinction was that the Paphists used to smoke a pipe at evening, 1 


honour of Hesperus; and the Luetferans used to take one mi the 
morning, in honour of Lucifer. This became a sort of religious 
offering or incense. ‘There was a difference even in the kind of 





‘J fic L 


of black earth burned 


they used cilerans smoked plain Dutch pipes, made 


white, (in Greek, Melanethon.$) while the 





Paphists blew a cloud through heavy, richly adorned pipes of the 
ecume de mer, which, they maintained, was the very foam out of 
which Venus arose Ei: pi 1achoice lot of hard names 
with which it bespattered the other plentifully. The one were 
called night-hawks ; the other, mud-larks; or by the more learned, 





obscurati and aluminati. The Paphists called their antagonists sun- 
flowers, which alwavs turn to where the sun is shining, and ar 
never fixed. *‘* We are no weather-cocks,” they would say: * we 


are not blown about by every wind of doctrine ; our principles were 


ic same a thousand as they are now. TT! 


years ago Is is proot 


enough of our infallibility We are true as the pole, and at the 


pole the stars never set.”"—* Ay, truly,” the men of the north would 


reply, “and none ever rise there You love night, becanse 


you 


1 , ' , 
love sleep and idleness, and no wonder all our monarchs s 


t 





tae 


vou 1 the dark to prevent their making a1 


You kee py ople i 





just as we ta cloth over a canarv-lurd’s cage when we want 
ah i i 
to be still We will not, however, repeat any m« 


which the Luciierans heaped on the southerners, for it is really too 


foul 


things stood thus 


arrived, 


re of the abuse 


for our pages. There was no hope of peace or harmony whil 


Fortunately, one fine day in June, a stranver 


bringing with him a whole wagon-load of tel scopes and 
istronomer’s instruments, and told the le h 


people he had been travel- 


line between and south 
being the 


ling half a vear so as to be on the north 


Hesperia at the right moment, that 
} 


most favourable peace 
to observe the transit of Venus over the sun. 
None of the controversialists had ever heard of such things as 


Venus's transits or telescopes. Luciferans and Paphists—as it 


* The Calvinists 

+ The Communion. 

tAliuding to the unton of the Lutheran and reformed churches in Germany 

$ Philip Schwarzerde (or black earth) was the name of the reformer, which 
he transiated into Greek, as was the custom of the day, and called himsei! 
Phillp Melancthon. 





happened to be in a calin interval, when both sides were waiting 
for the re-appearance of their divinity, agreed to send a joint com- 
mittee of priests to witness the strange sights promised by the 
astronomer. ‘They found him in an old castle on a mountain, where 
he had erected his observatory. He showed the committee all the 
planets, and among them Venus, before she approached the sun's 


disk 


adored planet moving towards the sun, and soon the Hesperus of 


To the wonderment of all Hesperia, both sides saw their 


the south and the light-bringer of the north, was reduced to a litt): 


black speck, wholly unable to give us any light, except what the 


sun lends him. They learned, moreover, that the morning and the 


plain, self-evide.. truth, the eye-witness of both parties, was too 


toc 


evening star were the same planet Venus, and nothing more 


strong not to put a stop to their quarrels. The South and th: 


North were reconciled, and both, by common agreement, turned 
their eves away from their false divinity, to rest them on the Foun- 
tain of Light and Life, to whom even stars and planets turn their 


faces. Would the same might happen in our day So would the 


evening-star of Faith, which raises and calms the spirit, and the 
morning-star of Licht, that illumtnes it, run together into one brie 
constellation, which again would be seen to borrow all its brilliance 


from God. the Sun of Righteousness ' 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


THE FAIR MINSTREL, OR THE POWER OF SONG. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF AUSTRIA 


Tue great hall in the royal castle of Linz resounded 
kettle-drums and trumpets, while king Ferdinand and his queen s 


at the banquet-table, rejoicing that the siege was now raised, 


Austria once more victorious. ‘The banquet was given in h 








of the voung baron Von Reichenstein, who then, for the 


appeared as the king's guest He had the good fortune to br 


the welcome tidings that Solyman, after beleaguering the city for 








many weeks, and being repulsed in every attack, had at last su 
dently desisted from his undertaking and retreated by quick marches 
Of the distinction now conferred on Reichenstein, his own 1 





conduct during the steve rendered kim eminently worthy, nor « 


who would have value 


hly, for pride and ambition were indeed 


the favour have been bestowed on any one 





it more highly, lor pride and amoition were indeed his teadin 
racteristics 
Phe 


gave | 


lively monarch banished for the time all political cares, ar 


mself up to the festivity of the moment, heirhtened hy t 


consideration that the cood news came unexpectedly, as Vienna was 


then, intrut 


Sultan, at 


h, but ill provided with the means of defence ; and the 
the head of three thousand me n, had vowed never to re 
turn till he 


had conquered both Hungary and Austria, where the 


in swav should be terminated for ever Merrily coursed the 


brimraing blets round the table, and, in the jov of lis heart, the 






King prop sed the health of his eountrv’s brave defende r, the heron. 
youth, Philip Palsgraf of the Rhine, and of the veteran warriovur 
Count Nicholas of Sal: whose locks had now grown grav unde 
arms Phe mirth bec louder, and the applause more vehement, 
till the queen commanded silence and attention, for she too had pre 


pared little entertainment to celebrate the termination of that « 
paign which had threatened so much misfortune, well know 

on such oceasions r illustrious consort did not disdain to exe nee 
the homage to Bacchus for a sacritice to the Muses. Of ti 
narch, indeed, it 1s recorded, that when a certain colonel! of his lif 


ventured to hint that he bestowed too manv favours « 


guards once 


learned, to the ne criect ancient nobility, the colone ext 


of the 
day received a great packet of old and imy 


an order that he should read them through, and m : 


turn a written abstract of th s 
brought them back, declar 
friend,” said the kine, smul 





spare your animadversions on o ir patronage of the learned ; r\ 


perceive, that if noblemen and warriours only 


otlice, the duties of the state 


would be fulfilled vet we 
heretofore.” 
On a signal from the queen, a red silk curta at the bott 
the hall was suddenly drawn up, and revealed an altar, from w 
i clear flame rose flickering, and illuminated the arms of Austr 
wreathed with laurel, and gorgeously emblazoned. Before the 
sat a female form, beaming in such luxuriance of beauty, that 


might 


well indeed have bes med 


Mount 


n det one of the Muses desee 


from Olyn 








folds, could not conceal the ex juisite svmmetry of her for 
Round her waist she wore a cold embroidered girdle ; while 

her shoulders waved a s rt mantle of blue velvet studded wit 
colden stars. Her feature Grecian n 
Round her temples was und her glossy 
chestnut hair flowed in pri yushing cheeks 
lown into her snow-white neck and bosom. In her arms she s 


ported a har 





iccompanving her voice with p 


sung a fervent hymn in praise of the brave men by whose c rage 


the threatening danger had been averted, and the proud plans 


the pagan invader defeated. Impassioned eloquence or musi 





is enough to move irresistibly every feeling heart—but how mu 





ps so beautiful, 
vam with the sacred fire of inspiration A wat 
ful silence prevailed in the hall that was before so loud with voices 
the guests had eves and 


is that cilect increased, when the tones flow from | 


when such eves ! 


ears only for the seraphic musician, who 
exercised her power like an enchantress even over the roughest 
veteran warriours, ‘albeit unused to the melting mood ;"" for she 


recalled to them, and presented, as if in a magic mirror, the fairy 
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AL OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








dreams of their youth. How vivid then must have been the im- | 
pression On younger auditors! Involuntarily all hearts were | 
attracted and won by the lovely performer; everv eye glistened 
with pleasure ; and when she had finished her triumphant song, 
every tongue was busy in her praise ; even the proud and haughty 
Baron Reichenstein was deeply moved. Till now, the attention 
which had often been bestowed on the young warriour by suscep- 


tible beauties of the capital had failed to excite any other sensation 





but that of gratified vanity. Now, however, when the songstress, 
in her chant, alluded to him as the announcing messenger of that 
victory which he had assisted to gain, he could no longer look 
proudly around, as he had been wont to do : on the contrary, a deep 


blush came over his features ; his proud /\eart beat anxiously, and 


his fierv eagle eves were humbly fixed on the ground 

So the festivities of the banquet were closed, and the evening of 
that happy day was spent m dancing and games of chance For 
neither of these amusements was Baron Reichenstem disposed 
Leaning against a pillar of the Gothne hall, he followed with wa'ch- 
ful eyes every movement of the demoiselle Appollonia von Santi— 
for so the beautiful songstress was named Descended from a no- 
ble Greek house, and left in early youth an orphan, she had been 


brought to the court of King Ferdinand, and there educated as one 





Her beauty, her eminent talents 


of the queen's maids of honour 
fur music, and but still more the unpretending: modesty of her de- 


meanour, excited universal attention, and every one spoke with re- 
spect of the beautiful lady Appolloma. No sooner had she made 


her appearance in the ball-room, than Reichenstein saw that the 
young and old crowded around her, to express their thanks for the 
jelight which her music had afforded ; and afterwards, as she 
whirled past him in the waltz, supported by some gay and brilliant 
courtier, he was racked by a feeling of the bitterest envy ; vet, he 
who had before known fear scarce lv bv name, had not the courage 
With rapture he remarked, that, even during the 


and when she seated her- 


to approach her 
dance. his eves often encountered hers ; 


self for refreshment and rest, her looks again followed him as if she 


l share im the plea. 


would sav, * Are you alone 





determmed 1 


sures of these fleeting hours’ So at last he mustered resolution, 


wwmbly approached the victorious enchantress, and, in a faltering, 


half-audible voice, begged that he might have the honour of her 
hand for the next dance Appollonia blushed and curtsied her 
consent; the warlike hero made an awkward bow, and retreated, 


yt daring to say mere, till the music recommencing called them 


waltzer 


to their places Richenstein, who was usually a good 
} , ' , : 

could now scarcely keep m time, while his lovely partner seemed 

to partake of his embarrassment: yet this was but for a few minutes ; 


ry smiles soon roused him to seil 


her sparkling eves and approving 





ns seemed imspired they played 





Even 


possession 


yuuder, and with more precision. Envied by many a youth im the 


merous assecuiblage, he flew down the ranks, with the peerics 


Grecian on his arm, and all allowed that there never was seen a 


more beautiful couple. On returning to their seats, Appollonia 


alienged: her pariner to give her some account of the blockade 


Reichenstein had now recovered from his awkward ti 


- 


his story with unwonted eloquence, enlivened a 


itrived to tell 





rewarded all the while by the a oat i which he read une julVO- 
ally us auditress Appolloma’s atte ’ 
was she f t the 

tth shal was ¢ 

tv, jor the queen had already proposed 





Henceforward Reichenstem saw the v 








av, and continued always to discover new ¢ rms and fresh virtues 
ind this at length drew from him a confession of his love, and a re 
est for her hand in marriage Appollonia, m answer, explame 
n that her fate depended ont king, who had hitherto acted 
wards her as a father, and who therefore possessed the full paren- 
tal authority Reichenstem heard this with fear and trembling, for 
suspect¢ 1 thet Ferdinand 1 ht have other views for his far, 
adopted daughter He knew how much the king delighted in Ap 
nia’s talents V While is s ofte cx irat r the 
ures of publi siness vith whic! sement could t 
supposed that he w iow d s¢ It wast ssary 
relore, to wat ior so { ! } \ n thek . 
should ap ir espec g ] ‘ et s ect ce } 
broached, and, ere long, such a fitting occas presented itself to 
the anxious lover 
The disaffected Bohemians, whom Per nd had a few vears 
ago severely chastised, happened t e by an accidental fire great 
irt of the national a ves rd their 1 st imyp« « riers or 
ds of immunity. Conscience-stricker d fear thet advas 
might be taken of t event, whereby they might be deprived 
many valuable privileges, they sent a deputation to I re 
treat with their! ch on the subye Scaree!lv had lerdinar 
rd preambie, whe e exe d ang v. * Ve ré irfers 
e des but our imperial promise and principles of mte 
gritv are n troved along w them All the r s and privi 
ges of which this fire has r 1 you, we shall renew ; and, where 
4 s don rather than ve vo icss, WC S it K v a 
va Tes creater than belore Of that scene Reichenstem was a 
Witness. ** No,” said he to himself, ** it is impossible that a sove 
reign, who is thus so mild and equitable, should be harsh to me 
2 * And no sooner had the ashamed representatives left the 





sand's feet, and stam- 





audience-hall, than he threw himself at Ferd 
meted out his request. For a few moments he was, indeed, kept 
r suspense, while the king looked at him silently and 
At leng 
plicant to rise, and said, ** I eannot conceal that I shall be very un- 
In her delightful mu- 


iN avor 








with a verv grave aspect 1 he made a sign for the sup- 


willing 


to part with Mademorselle de Santi 


sic I must lose one of the best enjoyments of my life ; yet far be 1 


from me to interfere, on any selfish principles, with her tuture pros- 
pects or yours—take her, then, and be happy 
What language could adequately describe the rapture of the 
g i i 


lovers! Soon after, their marriage was solemnized with princely 





magnificence, and Re.chenstein took his young bride to the ta 
castle, from which he derived his title, and which was situated in 
| pper Austria, in one of the most attractive districts of that be 
Then, from far and near, flocked visiters to pay 


their homage at the festal mansion, more attracted, 


tiful country 
the wondrous musical talents of the bride, than bv the hospitable 
manners of the castle’s lord. The young noblemen of the neig! 
bourhood, especially, were numerous and unwearred im their attet 
lady Von Rex 


provisatore songs was beyor d measure fervent Ihe baron’s pride 


and their admiration of the 


tions ; 


was at first flattered by such universal applause ; but that tee 


soon vielded to another very different emotion. He began to tear 


that 1 was not merely the delight thev experienced from her musi 


but much more their admiration of Appollomia’s personal charms, 


which shone tn the eves of these gav and idle youths, so that by 


degrees jealousy more and more deeply tixed her serpent stings 


into his verv heart Yet far too proud to confess that he hac 


come the prey to a passion so despicable, and sensible that her 


conduct was too scrupulously correct to warrant his avowal of any 








suspicl he concealed his irritability as much as possible, tho 
many times, by cloomy silence, or short monosyllabic answers 

he betray hts inward discontent. Appollonia, conscious of her ow 
nnocence, was con elv at a loss to fix on anv cause for this 
change, and inquired anxiously the reason of his distress—wher 
upon the proud baron, instead of mmparting at once the source of 
his grnel, and thus for ever banishing the demon that ha ted his 
house, was either moodily silent as betore, or ascribed his depres 


sion to a transient attack of illness 





Love ts sharp-sighted Appollor thought that she had at last 
found out the real cause of his displeasure ; and under the pretext 
that their present mode of life was far too fatigui oe be ‘ 
him to dismiss their guests, in order that they might hencet 

ve 1 retirement: but how could Reichenstein’s |} iW Spr 
submit to the idea of having apy red as a yea s husban lk 
insisted that the castle of his ancestors must remain open to every 
guest; and when Appollonta, under various pretences, withdrew 


to the solitude of her own apartments, and the visiters with regret 














t 
commented on the absence of their beautiful hostess—but espe 
‘ vy whet ronical nts and « ectures were whuis ed ro dl 
the festal board, regarding the reasons for her dis ppear ‘ 
the led He therefore « re ca Ap 
pollonia, nav to ppear as formeriv at eve 
t et d to enlive s ests by the cxercise ru 
art lnder these circumstances, ¢ cluding that her formers 
sitions 1 bee ‘ ether erroneous, she obe ‘ \ 
without disguising that the praise lavis bestowed w elcome 
nd aceey to her ter hear Reichenste s my dis 
content now increased visibly from « to day, ar s Ol 
the presence of strangers that nis i} SV Was Ove © or < 
cealed by the determination to appear v and une Sst | 
vain ci is ectionate wit el t cause such x 
plu ible conduct Iwo whol veurs t s ssc N ‘ 
which that ¢ cde of his cestors, where es ‘ ‘ nest 
1 ess § ive wove i m the riche t test 
wreaths, Was ¢ need yY his ow per ster i ‘ 
md to sh reserve, to a cel :4 ! 1 cf eu 
q it ! t 
Meanwhile Solymar order to revenge hims or t 
nad ¢ race which he ! 1 ence teres pre a ‘ the 
wart jormidably than eve dy le s ou Mt 
and Austria, that the Emperour Charl per the he ‘ 
t cons t ru came to the ass ' ot the ki ] s 
trious brother Ferdi 1 t th same time mtened toe t 
i i fis ft ifuit , and tie mour ( 
hat reached tl secluded ¢ e of Ke t ‘ 
termined that he would imme v resume t & « 
ation mm tine He had vet been am { 
7 « ie there w ol “rT \ ‘ 
! ee 1 to remain the ! \ as 
cas ! t i t { i 
ped rf ‘ S VEX ~ 
| news of this appre , eenaration str ‘ 
already we d heart of A ‘ Whe e dn 
ol } T arrives r ? = Aas most sincere a overt Nt 
! vet her s shand in ed that her tears ‘ pluwts 
were it a Mask Under Wh se ¢ cealen er i spre 
of being able m tuture to to w her me t “ ‘ rest 
Lan ed heretfore, and sterniv, he tore s om her aflec 
tronate em ces i galloped away, spurring tis te ‘ er 
even as the cem s of jeal SV nad distrust ‘ = 
insatie { reer 
Now the one¢ ray castie ol chenstein ef e sicnt as a 
herimite ge ind, hke a widow m ! ’ ta ‘ i ) 
husband, Appollonia withe x from all socv ving oniv for th 
eare olf hls pr erty ad ceascices prayers s weilare 3 
preservation. Often the t hour her attencents tk 
her still at her earnest devotions, or listened with respecttul sya 


nathy as she touched her ha eves expressed 





her grief, and even her prayers, In low faltering melody 
Dav after dav, week after week dragged on, but no news arnved 


of Reichenstein, though she had earnestly requested that he would 


write toher. At length she found herself quite unable any longer t 


bear the racking pains of suspense, and despatched her castellan, 
aman of vears and experience, with orders that he should make 
his way to the royal army, and by no means to return without imte! 
ligence of her beloved husban Che interval of her messenger’s 


absence she spent in continued praver, ar d im acts of charity and 


benevolence 
When the castellan’s return was announced, he was summoned 
immediately to but, alas’ 


her presence his leatures wore an ex 


pression of ceep griet and disd ppotntment * Merciful heaven ' 
cried she, ** my worst tears are then realized—and I shall never 


see him more!"" She famted, not without great care and skill 





could her attendants restore her to self possession then mt seemed 


that by diretul and heroiw exertion she had resolved to conquer 


her emotion, vet her bosom heaved convulsively, and her lips and 

















evelids quivered * Speak on,” saul she m a hollow voice - 
late all that thou knowest “ Forgive me, noble lady,”’ said the 
**but I fear you are not well enough now to hear such 
t s * T know already that which 8 most apy ling.” answered 
she, “thou canst not tell me aught that could wound more de« 
sav, then, how and where d vw dv * De exclaimed the 
cast . * Heaven toriid that he should die—no, of this much be 
ssure vi ! ‘ d lives Lives!" exclaimed Appol 
ia, in a Vows? Ke that of the condemned victim on the scaffold, 
whose ears to e lirst tine sounds the voiwe of pardon, anc 
w fears he mav vet be deluded * Lives, saidst thou—lives 

Av, leed,”’ d the castellan; “but the Baron von Reicher 
ste va Lurkish prisoner Oh, heaven be praised 
ered the enraptured wile, ** hie hie is then spare and she tel 
on he ees, up r cla d hands m fervent gratitude t 
the Graver of all ¢ ‘di tor his n \ Thereatter she listened with 
calm attention to the istellan’s narrative Reichenstem had 
cen placed with a « sw was destined to oppose that of 
M el Oglu, who was toreing his way with the van of the Turkish 
army over the Sommermge m Lins In the heat of battle, the 

ark iad advanes x uickly s ounced, and after 
it ve Tres ‘ taken er md dragged away by the re 
1 ‘ 11 e ‘Turks te enee id been subsequently 
received DY near t deserters, t ' he had tatien into the power 
ott Bassa « bie rade, W ‘ t ener t his severe wounds 

ned permission to re re nd had taken with him 

t s snco va spr ‘ ms ‘ vos he is a 
it ‘ cred A t ad the e that l may vet 
‘ um VW t se words he t flowed more 

‘ vt eve tt ‘ ow tt s 4 } 

Fort rest ot t ere. ned s t1 n her chamber, 
she would not speak w ny « , nor accept of retreshment; but 
i eve t ‘ eel was summoned to her presence 
l i she ex that some atlairs of great urgency and um 
por e ob ’ ! vith to the queen's court at Ling 
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the music continued, her beautiful features were once more ani- 
mated, a slight tinge of colour rose into her cheeks, and a lambent 
fire shone in her eyes; but as the tones died away into silence, 
she declined again intu her wonted mournful apathy. By degrees 
she began to watch every word of the youth’s songs, which like 
the music were plaintive and despondirg, till her bosom heaved, 
and she wept unconsciously. Thus the trial was repeated for 
several successive days, and as often as the hour drew near which 
was appointed for the musician's attendance, she expressed anxiety 
and impatience ; nay, once when by some accident he had been 
detained, she inquired if they intended to deprive her of her only 
remaining consolation. ‘These words were the first that she had 
been heaid to utter for many weeks, and from henceforward the 
Greek, at her request, came earlier, and remained longer. 
degrees, too, he ventured to introduce songs that were less mourn- 
ful. and the listener seemed even more gratified than before, tll 
at length she begged to see the wonderful musician by whom she 
had been thus delighted ; and even requested that he would give 
her instructions in his divine art. He obeyed willingly, and Fati- 
ma had soon learned a few simple ballads, which she practised 
passionately night and day, thus forgetting her misfortunes, so that 


she was ere long restored to perfect health. 


The Bassa, rejoiced beyond measure at this result, did not fail | 


to send for the musician. ‘* Thou hast fulfilled thy promise,” 
said he, ‘ now demand thy reward, in order that I also may behave 
honourably. Be not afraid to ask too much, for Allah has made 
me rich by his exceeding bounties, but for the preservation of my 


best and dearest treasure I am indebted tothee.”’ “ Sir,”’ answered 


the youth, “there is in the gardens of your harem a noble German || 


soldier, the Ritter von Reichenstein, a captain who now labours 
there as aslave. It so happened that I have been deeply indebted 


to his house, and therefore if you are pleased to give up to me the 


liberty of this man, I shall be amply and richly rewarded.” * Take || 
him hence, then,” said the Bassa, “ and along with him, if thou }, 


wilt, ten of his fellow-soldiers, who have hitherto shared his fate. 
Moreover, it shall not be said that the Bassa Ibrahim sent any man 
out into the wide world to find his way home as a mendicant; he 
shall therefore be amply provided for ; and thou, too, modest youth, 
shalt not leave my palace unrewarded.” Hereupon Ibrahim sum- 
moned the overseer of his slaves, commanding him to lead the 
Greek youth into the prison of the Christians, to inform the baron 
and his companions that they were free, and present to them the 
noble Greek youth as their deliverer. In vain did the humble 
minstrel strive against this—the Bassa‘’s resolution was inexorable, 
“for it is no more than justice,” said he, “that these Christian 
dogs should learn to know their benefactor, and offer him due 
thanks for his disinterested benevolence.’’ Miserably embarrassed, 
the young Greek followed the overseer, and entered a gloomy pri- 
son, where the captives were seated on the damp ground, strewed 
with rushes. No sooner had the overseer announced the purpose 
of his message, than the overjoyed exiles threw themselves at 
their deliverer’s feet, even kissed the hem of his garment, and 
wept in their excess of gratitude. * Be thankful to God,” said 
the youth, in a faltering, searce audible tone, ‘and may Provi- 
“Stay, noble 


dence guide you on your homeward journey ' 
stranger,” cried Reichensteim, as the minstrel would have hastily 
retired—“ if you will not listen to our humble protestations of 
Should 
you or any of your friends ever come to Germany, and pass near 
the castle of Reichensteim, this little token will open for the tra- 


gratitude, yet at least accept from my hands this ring. 


veller a new home, and make him an acknowledged inmate of a 
noble family, whose last remaiming chief you have thus contributed 
to uphold.” “ We shall meet again,” stammered the youth, with 
obvious emotion, and taking the ring, rushed from the prison as 
though he dared not trust himself in any farther colloquy 

The Bassa's promises were faithfully fulfilled. Enriched by 


valuable presents, and attended by a secure escort, Reichenstein, | 


along with his companions, left Belgrade. ‘They arrived in safety 


at the Christian camp, and were all most kindly received by King 
Ferdinand, especially Reichenstein, who still expressed his wish , 


and resolution to remain with the army. ‘In the first place,” 
answered the king, “it is our will and pleasure that you should 
appear before her majesty at Linz. Should vour inclinations alter 
when there, which I hope may be the case, you shall have free 
leave of absence from your military duties ; for, after the oppressions 
you have undergone, this indulgence is but just and necessary. If, 
however, your determination should remain unshaken, the presence 
of so brave a soldier as the Baron von Reichenstein will always be 
welcome to our army.” 

In the royal palace of Linz, after an interval of three years, the 
baron once more sat in the great hall at the banquet table, though 
now the party was less numerous, consisting only of the queen, 
her maids of honour, and some old courtiers. He again beheld 
the same golden framework of the folding doors, and the same red 
curtain which had formerly risen at the queen's signal, and afforded 
the first view of that peerless beauty, whom afterwards he was se 
fortunate as to call his own) =Wiith bitter regret he thought of that 
happy day, and all the fairy visions that had shone so brightly, and 
were now fled forever. Ile sighed deeply, and the queen observing 
his distress, interrupted his contemplations with the words—* If I 
interpret your looks aright, that curtain revives recollections of the 
good fortune, which was here unexpectedly prepared for you; and 
I can well explain that sigh with which vour longing heart has 
reverted to home and a beloved wife.” 
chenstein's expressive features, and a yet deeper sigh was his only 


answer. 
“Nay, then, perhaps you have received some disquicting let- 


By | 


A cloud came over Rei- || 


| ters,” said the queen, *‘ and J doubt not that Appollonia’s grief at 
| your long absence—” ‘ Appollonia’s grief, indeed !” interrupted 
|| the baron with bitter irony ; “‘ your majesty must forgive me if I 
| venture to doubt that any such cause—"’ 
** Nay, nay,” answered the queen, ‘‘we must hear no more of 
this. I shall not allow myself to believe that unworthy suspicions 
',could ever find harbour in your bosom. For the present, iet 
/us hear minutely how you contrived to escape from the Turkish 
prison ?’ 

The Ritter went through his narrative accordingly. 

** But your deliverer,”’ observed the queen ; “ that noble-hearted 

|| Greek—have you then never seen him since your meeting in 
|| prison !”” 
“ Alas, no!" answered the baron; * and the manner in which 
lhe then took leave obliges me to fear that I shall never in this 
| world be so happy as to see my generous benefactor again, in order 
to prove how sincere is my gratitude.”’ 

** While there is life there is hope,” 
| you have believed, three years ago, that yonder curtain, which you 

no doubt looked on with contempt, concealed the beautiful song- 
|| stress, who was destined to be your loving wife’ What should 
' you think, if its mystic folds should once more expand, and reveal 


said the queen; “ could 


‘the person of your kind deliverer?” 

“Your majesty is pleased to jest,” said the baron with a melan- 
choly smile. 

* Let us try,” said the queen, “‘ whether it is impossible to con- 
| vert this infidel ;* and at her signal the curtain was again drawn 
Again he saw the altar from which a bright flame arose and 
noble house 


| up. 
illuminated, not the Austrian arms, but those of the 
of Reichenstein ; while beneath stood the Grecian youth, his large 


| hat slouched over his features, and leaning on his harp 
cried Reichen- 


“Is it possible? my deliverer’ my benefactor !” 
At that moment the 


stein, and then rushed up to the apparition 
pugrim’s hat fell off; the gray-coloured dress was thrown aside ; and 
| Appollonia, smiling in all her wonted loveliness, while tears of joy 


shone in her eyes, presented to him the ring which he had given || 


as a token to the wandering minstrel. He stood silent and con- 
| founded. 

\| “Yes,” said the queen, in a solemn voice, “ she it was—vyour 
| affectionate and faithful wife, whom not all the fatigues and dangers 
\ of so long a journey could deter from her undertaking, to redeem 
j out of wretched thraldom that still beloved husband, who, too 
| haughty to confess the injustice, of which he had been guilty, had 
i| destroyed her happiness and his own.” 

| Reichenstein meanwhile throwing himself prostrate on the 


| ground, and forgetting all his wonted pride, had hidden his face 


}in the folds of her garment. Appollonia would have raised him 
HI 
| UPs but he exclaimed vehemently, though in a voice broken by his 


/ emotion—** Never more dare I lift up mine eyes to her whom | 


have thus injured ! No penance, no humiliation can atone for that | 


| guilt which now cleaves to my conscience, and of which the stain | 


| will never be effaced.” 

|‘ Nay,” said Appollonia, * knowest thon not that of all duties in 

this world, there is none more easy for true love than to forgive— 
that the fond heart may indeed be wounded and broken by faults, 


1} 
) 

} mistrust, and injuries, vet will never thus be alienated from its idol '” 

| So the happy couple rushed into each other's embrace, forgetful 
| 

| 


\ of the spectators and all the world—nor was there one individual 
present who did not sympathize in their emotion ; even the queen 
herself burst into tears. Henceforward, Reichenstein cherished 
'}no other pride but that founded on the possession of the most 
! beautiful and faithful of wives 
|| might increase his worldly wealth, but not his happiness ; for, in 
i| the tried attachment of Appollonia, he had secured the richest of 
an earthly treasures ; mutually placing unbounded confidence in 
, each other, their path of life was ever more cheered by sunshine 


and strown with flowers 





THE STAGE. 

Tue following enthusiastic account of Fanny Elssler’s first ap- 
pearance before an American audience, a lady correspondent has 
translated from the Courier des Etats Unis, for the Mirror. It is 
It is as near a literal 


the most unique thing we have ever read. 


translation as it 1s possible to make it. 


FANNY ELSSLER. 


The beautiful, the noble, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Our hopes have been realized 
graceful Fanny Elssler, has been received in a manner worthy of 
heg, and of the nation to whom she came to offer the homage of 
her talent. It was a great solemnity for the city of New-York. 
The Park theatre never saw so greatatriumph. ‘This narrow and 


Mile 


Elssler has done what no other dramatic power had ever done be- 


dirty building bore the traces of something marvellous 


fore her; not even Malhibran—this lyric giant, whose cradle was 
the Umited States. In the of Malibran, the feminine 
aristocracy of New-York never became plebeian enough to sit on 
Fanny Ellsler 


Powerful magician! she destroved all 


best davs 
the last seats of the second gallery of the Park 
has effected this miracle 
demarcations, humanized the most savage atfectation, and, thanks 
: to her, that part of the theatre called ‘the hell,” was transformed 
into an Eden, where sparkled the most fastidious and disdainful 
,, houris of New-York 
| rags were exchanged for the most 
|| there a count and two charge d'affaires ; the places were sold from 


The parterre also had a new skin on it; its 
fasironable costumes. We saw 
|| ten to fifteen dollars mstead of fifty cents, the ordinary price 

“Tt would be impossible to describe the emotion, the ardour, the 


The Bassa of Belgrade’s gifts 


| religious expectation, with which this crowd opened its soul and 
eyes to Fanny Elssler appearing before it. The breath of the whole 
audience was suspended. But it would be stili more difficult to give 
an idea of the transport, the exaltation, the cries, the vociferations. 
the hurras which accompanied Fanny Elssler when she appeared, 
and followed her from her first step till her last. And still, it 
must be acknowledged that Fanny Elssler presented herself to 
‘the American public with a simplicity her incomparable talent only 
| could excuse the temerity of. The dance of the Cracovienne, 
| with which she made her debut, is very pleasing, but does not ex- 
hibit her in all her strength and majesty. It was not a dance that 
made much effect. It was an unfortunate choice for her debut, for 
at the theatre, where everything is optic, care should be taken of 
the first impressions. Charlatanism, in such a case, is almost an ob- 

Mile 

Elssler employed no charlatanism; she presented herself without 

| preparation—without any frame to the picture—before a new pub- 


ligation : it enters into the conditions of scenic prospective 


lic, who expected everything from the reputation of the debutante 
And what fame! Fanny Elssler, this timid child, was alarmed 
the unparalleled celebrity she had acquired 


hours before she was to encounter the trial, **[ shall not content 


at 
She said to us, some 
the public unless I dance on my head.” You have only danced 
on your feet, Fanny, and the public is content! 
complished—what do I say! you have surpassed all that its most 
And what could it hope 


You have ac- 


extravagant hopes had dared to conceive ! 
or desire more delightful, more intoxicating, than you? notwith- 
standing you were parsimonious to this public, famishing to se¢ 
You only threw unto them a small portion of your attrac- 
The piece that you chose did not show you to advantage ; 
' La Tarantule is a 


you! 

tions ! 
you, only, made the piece ballet without 
vivacity, etc. ete. But what do you want of a troop or ballet there, 
The drama, the action, the spirit, 


when you appear yourself ! the 


emotion, the laugh; it is you—nothing but you! Is there a plece 
or a theatre, or rather will there not always be a piece and a theatre, 
there, where Fanny Elsslerappears! What work of the mind, or th« 
hand of man, will ever compare to this work of the divine creation! 

** The Americans proved this, in changing the judgment they had 
Their first condemnation 


When the piece 


_ already formed against the Tarantule 
| was transformed into an unbounded admiration 
was finished, or rather when Fanny Elssler finished, they groaned 
with regret; they loudly called for the vision which escaped their 
fascinated eyes; and when Mile. Elssler re-appeared, we fea 


io 
for a moment that she would be crushed with the flowers that the 


rea 


Mr. James Silvain placed one of 
Elssie>, 
advanced before the public, bowing under the weight of her triumph 


public showered on her head 
these thousand flower-crowns on the brow of Mlle who 
/and trembling with emotion; with her graceful hands crossed on 
her bosom, which could hardly contain the beatings of her heart. 
she said, ** a thousand thanks—my heart 1s too full for words.” 





“We register, with pride, this magnificent triumph of \ 
Elssler, not only on account of the justice rendered to her talent. 
but on account of the influence it will have in propagating the de- 
lightful art in this country. The dance, as Mile. Elssler practises 
|| it, is not a useless spectacle—a fruitless curiosity; it is the most 

beautiful hymn that nature can receive from woman, the most 

beautiful of its creatures. All work of art is a divine beam which 
| attaches heaven to earth. 
** These sentiments would soon become national here ; they would 


be religiously kept in this countrv, open to all religions, if they 
had for missionaries such priestesses as Fanny Elssler. She exhi- 


bits to the eye and the mind the type of beauty without example, 
| whether she dances or walks, whether she is seated or neglig 
The American public were fascinated with the sight o 


fted; 





leaning. 
‘the new unparalleled grace, with which this woman is g 

person bearing the marks of a divine stamp. Fanny Elssler is th: 
| incarnation of what is beautiful; through ber, you are made to 

worship dancing, and the theatre becomes the school of statuary, 
| where its marvels are displayed in all the pomp of life, action and 
| vouth 

’ “The piety that we feel for the magnificence of her corporeal 

structure, induces us to make her a reproach, which vesterday al! 
Carrving to the extreme the 


her 





intelligent spectators made with us 
fear of the American public, whose modest susceptibilities are 
probably greatly exaggerated, Fanny | Issler elongated so much 
her dancing dress, that her beautiful limbs, so marvellous in their 
shape, disappeared under this importunate veil. This ts a prof. 
We honour chastity, but whoever 
We pro- 
Let 


nation, a want of courage 
thought of putting a petticoat on the Venus of Medicis 
test against this mutilation, which was generally blamed 
this be said to the timorous conscience of Fanny Elssler 

* Fanny Elssler is the first theatrical celebrity who comes from 
France to saluie the United States. This example will no doubt 


be followed—it ought to be—and America will have the r 


+ 


sht 10 


} : } 
enter into that great council of intelligences that create fame—all 


will wish to be adopted by the new world—Fanny Elssler will be 
the Lafave tre of the opera ” 

We cannot say that we altogether fancy the above, notwithstanc- 
its vivacitv. The writer does not like one favourite dance. 


ing 
“the cracoviene ;” and the remarks about the length of the dancing 
dress strike us as particularly silly. Elssler always wore a dress of 
the same description in Europe, and there is no occasion to make 


The tm 





it any shorter to gratify the people of this country 





Elssler is the on/y really modest danseuse we ever saw, a! 
dress is in keeping with her performances. In the attraction of the 
“divine Elssler”’—who has been appropriately designated * the 
muse of motion”—there is no abatement. We are delighted at this. 


and record the fact with urfeigned pleasure. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Infantry Tactics, compiled for the use of the United States army, by Major- 
Genera) Scott. By authority. 





A most valuable elementary treatise, comprised in three neat 
pocket volumes. ‘To praise the bouk, it 1s enough to name its au- 
thor ; and to commend Arm, would be superfluous. It is known to 
Europe as well as America, that “he isa marvellous falorous gen- 
tleman, that is certain ; and of great expedition and knowledge in 
the ancient wars—and that he will maintain his argument as well 
as any military man in the ‘orld, in the discipline of the pristine 
wars of the Romans ;" and those who are happy enough to enjoy 
his friendship, will bear witness that the endearing qualities of 
the kind 
ample a 
aud able 
little interest for the general reader 


friend and honourable gentleman belong to him in as 
degree as the more brilliant ones of the brave soldier 
general. Jt is proper to say, that this work possesses 
It is not written for him, but 
for the officer, whether militia or regulars, and to him it is invalu- 
able 


but treats of those less attractive, but all-important matters, mili- 


It does not enlarge on the *\ currents of the heavy fight,” 
tarv evolutions or tactics. The first volume contains the ** school 
of the company,” the second * of the battalion,” and the jast ** of 
the line ;* a sufficient explanation of their contents. It teaches how 
“to draw up a battalion on the principle of extracting the square 
root,” as laid down by the doughty Major Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwackit ; how to advance and retreat, march and counter- 
march, and the like. Such a treatise should be in the hands of 


every officer in the Union. We observe that the enterprising 
publishers, the Messrs. Harpers, have offered to Congress to sup- 
ply all the militia officers in the country with this work, at a very 
low price. It is already provided by law that ~ the discipline of 
the militia shall be the same as that of the regular army,” and the 
use of such a work as this would make the law a reality. It may 
be proper here to say, that we have another excellent treatise on 
the subject, prepared under the direction of that distinguished offi- 
cer, General Macomb; but it ts so much shorter than General 
Seott’s, and goes so much less into detail, that we presume no 
rivalry or comparison with it was inte nded, and we shall therefore 


make none. 


The Youth of Shakspeare, by the author of Shakspeare and his friends- 
Lea and Blanchard, 1840. 

A perilous undertaking to describe the youth of Shakspeare! 
but our unknown author grapples bravely with his subject, and 
fairly does iv justice ; no mean compliment, when we take into ac- 
count what that subject is. This book was ascribed, at firsi, to 
Walter Savage Landor, but is now supposed to be from the pen of 
Leigh Hunt. In 
there is a clear, deep tone of tenderness in the more pathetic 


many respects, it is certainly like Hunt; and 


scenes, which reminds us strongly of his best writings. The great- 
est blemishes we have noticed, are an affected use of ** marvellous,” 
lik 


great a Variety of character and incident 


“famous,” and the words, which is very offensive; and too 
Shakspeare appears to 
such advantage, when he is brought on the stage, that we grow 
impatient when we see it filled by mere ordinary personages. ‘The 
verses are generally good; some few are fair initations of the 
age of Elizabeth, but the greater part have the idealized, meta- 
physical stamp of the modern school. To suit our style to the 
matter in hand : it is a light, pleasant, and fruitful argument, ful! 
of quaint devices and rare encounters of wit, discoursed in a pithy 


aad profitable manner, to the infinite delectation of the reader 


France, its King, Court and Government. New-York: Wiley and Putnam 
This work, which first appeared as an article in the Democratic 
Review, is well known to be from the pen of General Cass, our 
minister in Paris, and the author's name 1s ample voucher for its 
accuracy. The title, which probably was bestowed by the pub- 
lisher and not the writer, is ambitious and rather teo extensive 
There is verv little said about either * court” or ** government,” | 
the staple of the work being anecdotes of Louis Philippe and his 
adventures in America. These are wholly new and very interest- 


ing, and told in a plain and clear, though inelegant style 





The Magazines for May 
Some of the May periodicals are before us, which we have thus 
far omitted to notice. First we have ‘‘ Burton and Poe's Maga- 
zine, the Gentleman's, properly so called,’ as we may pronounce 


it, slightly altering one of Kit North's classic hexameters. Its con- 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Joe Miller is a libel upon the illustrious joker ; for, instead of being what he 
wishes to be considered, a reviwer of one of Mr. Miller's threadbare witticisms, 
the writerts original. The real Joe's most worn out quibble us freshness self 

compared with the potntiess vulgarity of this modern wilitng 

' We are of course very much obliged to Manlius for his flatiering appreciation of 

some of our literary labours, but, we hope vf ts mot necessary to tell hum that the 
pages of the Mirror cannot be permitted to proclaim the good opinion of its 
Sreends 

There vs truth w the strictures of * Terpsichore,” but uf would answer no good 

At any rate, the Alerror us not the medium 

Js Pertinax ef opinion that he can impose hts poetry upon us as original ! 
very good poctry, to be sure, and has been these fifty years 

The * modern city of ruins,” and the * plan for a new puble square,” are filed 
for insertion. 

0. P. Q., Curtius, Dramaticus, A Theatre-goer, end Auld 
severally filed away for consideration. 


purpose to publish them. 
ltt 


Lang Syne, are 

Lines to a Zephyr are rather too gentic, and there ts very little more force in 
* Watrlwind.” 

Roxana has a very pretty name, and tt 1s a pity she did not write prettier poetry. 


Poeticus 1s no poet. He only knows how to make rhymes. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





Tue publication-office of the New-York Mirror has been re 


moved to No. 142 Fulton-street, between Broadway and Nassau-st 


The Battery.— Those who look upon our Battery as a merely lo 


cal beauty-spot—one of those oases whose mid-urban rurality re 


heves the traveller through this wilderness of brick—do little pustice 


to the poetry of svivan shades and verdant bordered walks 


its 





That there is a lovelier promenade to be found on earth, we do not 


believe ; but, there is a romance about it, that far excels even its 
It is very 


own unrivalled charms of land 


htful to the 


and water prospect 
pedestrian to walk over these grounds 


and 


lume so rare a treat as a stroll] through paths that exhi 


dely 


genera 


it is not very offen that a man may enjoy at one the sar 





and country blended into their own peculiar beauty, at 
he takes 


a stretch of citv, of country, and of sea! 


every step 
Nowhere else can he look on landscape embracme such 
hy ’ 


» aitnost 


On our Battery 


every possible variety of scenery is exhibited, with even more than 


theatrical suddenness of change; for it is not necessary to lift or 


push aside the mimic efforts of the painter. We have only to turn 


the eye, and the change is accomplished. Have you been gazing 


upon the blue nills of New-Jersey, lit into golden tinges by the 


sunset! Jook along the line of the glorious Hudson, and you have 


before ] 


you the loveliest river that ever laved the sylvan scenery of 


a mountain valley. Has vour eve rested upon the green lawns and 


wooded slopes of Long Island’ It has not done so without at the 
islands of sur 


by the sails of a thousand 


same glance embracing an ocean bay, studded with 


passing beauty, and white ned 


Vessels o 
as manv forms and of almost as many flags. Commerce congre 
water, and here 


* Argosies” of all the nations that hold 


gates in this beautiful expanse of are seen the 


maritime intercourse with 


each other; from the red cross of St. George, to the scarlet flag of 
Muscat—from the tri-coloured 


Muscovite 


predominant among them— 


banner of freedom, to the Greek 
of the 


cross of the -our own glorious * baldric skies” 


the flags of war and of commerce float 





upon the breeze his is the Battery, as it appears im its external 


characteristics ; ut there is a det per interest in its less obvious 


and less known features the ** Exchange 4 
It the 


lace where the most important of all the 


The Battery is as much 
as will be the noble building in Wall-street domestx 


Bourse of New-York—the | 


civic transactions take place 


1s 


: , 
On these green grounds are settled 


half the love affairs of three hundred thousand men, women, and 


' The Battery is the rendezvous of aflecion—and there 
Here hal! 
the city matches are made—and here, during the summer months, 


Phere 


children 
may be found in everv avenue the trvsting-tree of love 
is uttered half the sentiment of this most sentimental city ' 
has been “ soft nonsense” enough expended between * Pier No. 1’ 
and the flag-staff to melt an iron mountain in Missouri, and a suffi- 
to freeze a torrid water- 


ciency of cold responses and tart dialogue 


fall into ice-bergs, or convert the court of love itself into a mad 


house So complete lv has the Battery become a conrersazioni, 


teuts are of a high order, and it is full of life and spirit. ‘The first || that its various walXs are appropriated, and divided into well-under 
article is a notice of Bryant, written in a strain of true and profound | stood departments. Inthe first place, there is ** Sensation Avenue.” 
criticism Mr. Poe's paper, the * Philosophy of Furniture,”’ is This walk borders upou State-street, and is irequented by vour 
capital, and so is Burton's College Extravaganza. The Gentle-| beaux and beauties, bent upon making “first impressions.”’ A good 
man’s Magazine takes high rank among our periodicals, and main- _ deal of f yrmality and abundant caution are observed here. *“ Flirta- 


tind the ** Southern Literary Messen- 


It is rich in all the staple productions of 


tains it manfully. Next we 
ger,” always a favourite 
the southern states—free-heartedness, spirit, sound classical know- 


ledge, eloquence and fervour. It is remarkable for good poetry 


exhibitions alwavs going on in this walk every moon 


but, to 


tion Avenue” is on the southern side of the Battery, and 1s resort- 
ed to by the class indicated bv its name There are some awful 


l ightevening ; 


told ts the true epic, 


medias res, which we are 





ive 7 





“syllables that breathe of the sweet south,” full of melody and | after all, * Declaration Avenue” leads through the centre of the 
beauty. We trust the zeal and perseverance of its proprietors will | grounds, aud here, of course, all the most important Battery busi- 
be crowned with abundant success. Nor must we forget to call) ness isdone. We have no accurate compendium of the statisties 
attention to Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, published in Bos-'| of the avenue, but the amount is uncers ood to be enormous 
ton, of which Mr. Post, 91 Bowery, is the agent. We know too! «* Separation Avenue” is the outside walk of all, on the flag pave- 
well how far New-York is behind Boston and Philadelphia in taste |) ment leading along the parapet and by Castle Garden ; particularly 


for gardening, but we hope this stain will be one day removed || : 
Of Mrs 


two to which we have not vet adverted 


Lewer'’s reprints of the English periodicals, there are | « 


Bentley's Magazine is 


tull of spirit and variety, though not quite what it was in its palmy , end, called * Termagant 


4 " Tr 
avs, when Boz sat in the editorial throne. The Metropolitan is || 1 


heavy, as it has been for some time past. . 


stoney-hearted 


affected by the and those disposed to quarrel with each 


ther, who alwavs choose this rainble—probably because they are 





leads up an alley towards the lower 


; and because it 
Alle V 


narkable spots on the city promenade, but we have no more room 


These are a few of the re- 


at present to notice them 


Potter's Field.—The civic receptacles of the unbefriended dead, 
thus denominated, are of ancient ongin. Why this particular name 
was bestowed upon them, it is not necessary to inquire. They 
have been so called from very early times, and that still continues 


to be their designation. In New-York we have had a succession 
The first 


Park, 


of them, as the tide of population has flowed onward 
indiscriminate burving-ground was on the north side 
! 


of the 


extending to Reed-street. Where it made its next lodgement, we 
have not at this moment the means of saving with certamty but, 
the last * Potter's Field” previous to the one at present in use, 
was in Washington-square, now one of the finest public grounds 


in the city, and in the midst of our best public buildings and most 





fashionable * places he University, the magnificent new church 
now erecting, and the most aristocratic of all the “rows” m New- 
York—W averley-place, front on this square lhe stranger, look- 


ing at the lions, hardly suspects that the beautiful green grounds 


over which he ts walking contain the bones of some fifty or an 
hundred thousand of the lowly dead ; and yet it isa fact. These 


nicely gravelled walks, fringed by the lovehest verdure and shaded 


by the foliage of the trees, are but a foot or two above a hecatomb 
of human bodies ' Some twelve or fourteen vears ago, ** Potte r’s 
Field” was crowded farther out of town; and the present (tempo- 


rary) aliding-place of the undistinguished mortality of a great city,” 


is on the Fourth Avenue, near Fiftieth-street, directly opposite 
the Deaf and Dumb Asvlum, and only se parated from the gardens 


of that mstitution by the Harlem rail-road ; m making the excava- 
thousand bodies were disinterre d, 
“Field.” The ol 


“as small, and must within a very limited 


tion for which, some two or three 


and reburied within the present limits of the site 


this “repository of skulls 


period be filled, and render another remove necessary It is, we 


are bound to sav. a disgusting spectacle, and to speak honestly, 


disgraceful to the city of New-York—revolting to every proper 
fecling of unworthy of a Christian country 


and 


the human he 
It is not our purpose to pollute these pages by any particularity of 
1 


description or shock their readers by detail, It is enough at pre- 


sent to repeat, thet the management of the Potter's Field is grossly 





ts neglectful of all duty m 


to be 


disgracet i citv government 


permitting it to continue It certainly is not expected that 


ty showld go to the grave with the 


Humble 


he unclaimed dead of a great ¢ 


ceremony of funereal observances sepulture is all that 


can be looked for; but this community has the nght to require that 
it be decent Such, we say, is not the case; and if it should be 
necessary to say more hereatter, we may probably enter inte parti 





culars that had better not be brought betore the publi 

The Water Works It as rather doubtful whether the public is 
very well aware of the magnitude of the great work now poling on 
for the supply of this city with * pure and wholesome water.” Pew, 
very few, even of our own citizens have much wea of a. The Cro- 
ton aqueduct is Roman grandeur It may be questionable 
whether ether * Greek or Rom fame” can equal it m every as- 
pect of the undertaku No matter, however; to bring a river of 
pure mountain water into the city from a distance of forty odd 
uules, and to transport tt over and wer a country of variegated 
surface, upon erections of coloss il dimensions Aere and subterra 
nean excavations of wonderful length and prok nity there, ws quite 
as much, we believe, as ancient or modern ente rprise has ever un 
dertaken and completed Let those who have merely read ot this 








great public work in the newspapers or in the reports of the * water 
commissioners,” go to Murray's Hill, and look at the delivernng re 
servoir It us but a minature re presen m of the treat receiving 
reservoir a tle hivher up t siand, and both of them are trifling 
th the dge to be built over Harlem river; but, 

k at ¢Ars, and Ae will go hou proud ol his enty, 

reatest and blest of American unde rtakings 
The lu nion cabs al iat .— Mr Eaton, Crosby strect, has hut 


true thing, and introduced the London cab with the 


upon the 


quintescence of the latest Improvements It isa beaut 





and destined, we dare say, to go at once into vogue 

yections and obviates fa It runs upon four wh 
drawn by two horses—much biyher from the ground, and stil! low 
enough to be perfectly safe and perfectly easvof access. Drivenunte 
the curlb-stone, the passenger steps to it as he or she would walk 
to the drawing-room, and is ¢ nied to ay irtv, to a favourite sho} 
ng-place, or to the fnend to whom a morning call is due. net only im 
us good stvle ane thas much elegance and as much comfort as 
in a private car t t less than half the expense of a hackney 
var There cannot t« s est doubt that 1 © carriages 
will soon supersede t petitors, and prostrate, as they ought 
to do, the gross impositions to which the pubhe has long been sub 
rected by the abusive cxtortions of the hacknev-coachmen At any 
rate, we wish full sucecss Mr. Baton’s enterprese 

What has ¢ wan t us wradow !—This is a street query 
it mi i waviarer ter rh Broadway, resulariy put 
every Monda rhiita s How are stocks?” in Wall-street at 
half-past one o'clock every dav the week Colm nis the gres 
purveyor of in a pr s windows exhibit more t 
t . this way, tha ¥ ott town The pictures are 
ch ! every M v me the gazers are almost as 
m the wurrire 1 ec he es Of that n us the 
the pl rs ar rnews s for the latest eres out ‘ 

ener { nar ows e becn #xeeccu clive 
a few weeks pas t r S taat his 2 t s © repe@atec 
rather to ter li tures have ‘ mi ve { ‘ 
hefore i s| es have been almost as equentey 
vVelure Luc pubic as t *fareweh benehts ol the danseuse 
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Oh! de not for-get me, oh! do not for-get, Though mine eye 
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SECOND VERSE. 


When splendour and fortune have spread their soft 
When distance hath borne thee away, (wiles, 

When pleasure allures, and when happiness smiles, 
When the world all around thee looks gay— 


THIRD VERSE. 


Oh! do not forget me—oh, do not forget! 
For, alike in thy weal or thy woe, 

The sun of remembrance never shall set. 
It shall follow wherever you go. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE SONG OF THE SEA-SHELL 


I come from the ocean—a billow pass‘d o'er me, 
And covered with sea-weeds, and glittering foam, 
I fell on the sands—and a stranger soon bore me 
To deck the gay halls of his tar distant home , 
Encompassed by exquisite myrtles and roses, 
Still, stall, in the deep I am pining to be ; 
And the low voice within me my feeling discloses, 
And evermore murmurs the sounds of the sea 


The sky-lark at morn pours a carol of pleasure, 
At eve, the sad nightingale warbles her note, 

The harp in our halls nightly sounds a glad measure, 
And beauty’s sweet songs on the air lightly float 

Yet I sigh for the loud breaking billows that toss’d me, 
I long to the cool coral caverns to flee, 

And when guests with officious intrusion accost me, 
I answer them still in the strains of the sea 


Since I left the blue deep I am ever regretting, 
And mingled with men in the regions above, 
I have known them the ties they once cherished forgetting, 
Oft trust to new friendship, and cling to new love 
Oh! it’s so hard to preserve true devotion !— 
Let mortals who doubt seek a lesson of me ; 
T am bound by mysterious links to the ocean, 
And no language is mine but the sounds of the sea 
A teamster lately lost from his wagon a keg of butter, which 
was found by a man, who carried it half a mile on foot, to the 
tavern of Mr. H., where he found the owner, who thanked him for 
his trouble. Mr. H. (the landlord) observed to him that he was 
well paid—that thank you was worth twenty-five cents, and thank 
you kindly was worth thirty-seven and a half cents. He (the foot- 
man) soon called for a dinner, which was forthwith provided 
After finishing his meal he inquired the price—the answer was 
twenty-five cents. He then said, ** 7 thank you kindly,” and moved 
off. The landlord immediately called to him, “ Here, stop, my 
friend, and take your change; there is twelve and a half cents 
your due—your bill was only twenty-five cents.” 
The multitude judge almost constantly wrong on all subjects 
that lie in the least out of the common wey. They follow one 
another like a flock of sheep, and not only go wrong themselves, 


If there is a single blissful moment, like a star sparkling in the 
shadowy firmament of life, it is that which discovered a long- 
nourished affection to be mutual. ‘The moon, as she rides on in 
the infinity of space, has not a greater influence upon the ocean- 
tide, than the passion of love upon the tide of human thought— 
now permitting it to settle down in a state of temporary tranquillity 
—and now bidding it heave and sweil by the magic of its viewless 
Without it what would be the world As a creation 


pow er 
Yet possessing it as we do, how does it discom- 


without light 
pose the soberest plans of reason—how the loftiest bulwarks of 
stern philosophy bow down and disappear before the fragrance of 
his breath! It is poetry of thought when reason slambers on her 
stately throne, or wanders away in happy dreams. It is scarcely 
to be feigned, for it appears in a halo of soft witching light, which 
dazzles while it fascinates the mind's eye. It 1s to the spirit what 
sunshine is to flowers, luring the fragrance from its bosom and 
bringing out all the energies of its young nature, or as the hand of 
beauty to the slumbering lute, passing over the silent chords ull it 
doth ** discourse most eloquent music." 

In Hood's * Up the Rhine,” poor Mr. Markman, who is an in- 
valid at Coblentz, occasionally amuses himself with the attempts 
of his wife to communicate with the Germans whom they meet in 
their travels: ** You must know,” **that Harriet took it 
into her head, that as I was an invalid, | could eat nothing but a 
hoiled fowl. The only difficulty was how to get at 1, 
does not understand English, and her mistress cannot speak any 
However Grettel was summoned, and the experiment 
began. It is one of my wife's fancies that the less her words re- 
semble her native tongue, the more thy v must be like German 
So her first attempt was to tell the maid that she wanted a cheek- 
ing or kecking. ‘The maid opened her eyes and mouth, and shook 
her head “to cook, to put in 
an iron thing—in a pit—pat—pot—pot.” ** Ish understand risht,”’ 

said the maid in her Coblentz patois. “It’s a thing to eat,” said 
her mistress, * for dinner—for dcener—with sauce, soase—sowse 

* What on earth am I to do,” exclaimed my poor Harriet, quite in 
despair, but still making one last attempt. ‘It's a little creature 
—a bird—a bard—a beard—a hen—a hone—a fowl—a fool ; it's 
all covered with feathers—tathers—fceeders'"’ “Ha, ha.” cried 
the delighted German, at last getting hold of a cateh-word—* Ja. 
ja! fedders—ja woh '” and away went Gretel, and tn half an hour 
returned trinmphantly, with a bundle of stationer’s quills.” 

A distinguished gentleman of Pennsylvania, whose nose and 
chin were both very long, and who had lost his teeth, whereby the 


nose and chin were brought near together, was told, **I am afraid 


he says, 
fur our maid 


thing else 


* It's to cook,” said the mistress, 


but make those who are wiser ashamed to go right, for it is Mot \| your nose and chin will fight before long ; they ap proach each other 
prudent to be singular in matters of enaney consequence 

Why is a ladv’s hair like the latest news * 
ing we always find it in the papers 


Because in the morn- 


very menacingly “Tam afraid of it myself,” replied the gen- 
tlemar, “for a great many words have passed between them 


. already.” 


A talkative woman 1s one of the most agreeable companions in 
the world—the very soul of society. We like to hear a 
woman talk so fast and so incessantly that you cannot 





word edgewavs. It frees you from em barrassment, promotes sock 
bilitv. and gives you a heart to slip in a soft Saving or two, wie 
ever such a thing Is possible ; nee 1s a bore 
endured, breeding awkward embarrassmenis and restraints ive 


us a woman who knows how to talk 


whereas, sil not to be 


A jockey at the Maze races, England, asked an emigrant Yankee 
f they had any swift horses m America! ** Swift !"" sai 
“*why I guess we have—I seen a horse at Baltimore. on 


start against his own shadow, 
phen 


such 





Jonathan, 
a sunny day, 
of a mile at the first 


and beat n a re 
heat 
Taglioni receives, in salary and perquisites, about seventy 
sand dollars a year while she is in Russia. Her first engagemet 
was for three years, and will expire in the course of a few months. 
she has been urged to renew it for three years more upon the same 





terms. ‘The emperour of Russia has presente d her with a may 
cent sle », coachman, horse 8, etc There were four hundre 
silver bells on the harness. 

As a newly-married couple from down cast were one night lying 


a heavy thunder-storm 
nder and vivid flashes of hghtning 
Suddenly 4 


talking over ** matter and things,” 
The loud peals of thu 
tilled them with terrour and 
tremendous crash caused the loving couple to start as thoug 
had receted an electric 
around his dear, exclaamed—* 
men r 

Late one night, that 
drunken husband, 


in bed, 


arose 





fearful apprehensions 





Jonathan, 
Hug up to me, 


shock throwing his arms 


"Liz, let's di 


most miserable of all human bemgs 


after spending his se time at the club, set 





out forhome. * Well,’ said he to himsel tI find my 

I'll scold her: what business has she to sit up wasting fire 
light, eh? and if I find her in bed, I'll scold her: what meht hes 
she to go to bed before I get home *” + 


An exchange paper says, that on a casual view of the work 
appears as if tl vere a great number 
and destine d for human bodies, but th 

some got three or four and some none 

A Mrs. Boots, of Pennsylvani 

and straved to parts unknown 
are rights and lefts. We cannot say, 


were of souls originaliv 





at in the distribution of t 





all 
1, has left her husband, Mr. Boots 
We presume that the pair of Boots 
that Mrs. Boots is 


however, 


right; but there is no mistake that Boots himself is icf 4 


The number of persons who visited the British Museum durng 
the third week in April, was twenty thousand one hut 
twenty 
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